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OBELISKS, AND THE NEW YORK OBELISK. 


THE word obelisk is borrowed from the Greek, in which it 
| means a roasting-spit, and these Egyptian spires were so called 
because they looked like spikes. Its Egyptian name was ¢ekhen, 
| a word of as yet unknown meaning. 
Obelisks, Professor Donaldson, the London architect, points 
out, were not used singly, in wide, open spaces, but were station- 
_ ed two by two in front of the mighty portals of the temple- 
palaces, on each side of the entrance, like heralds to proclaim the 
glory of the king. For their purpose was, as Birch has remarked, 
| that of the triumphal column of the Romans. The pair of obe- 
» lisks, however, was different from the triumphal column in not 
commemorating any one exploit of the sovereign, but his name 
with his many resplendent titles—“the Sun, the Child of the 
Sun, the Lord of Diadems, etc., etc.” In these inscriptions the 
king always shows himself on the most glorious side of his 
royal nature as the very child of the Sun-God—of Ra at He- 
liopolis, of Amen-Ra at Thebes. Thus the pair of obelisks was a 
pair of heralds proclaiming to all who entered the temple-palace, 
long before they passed within the gate, the twin glories of the 
intimately united pair, the great Sun-God and his great son the 
© Pharaoh. And the monumental inscriptions proclaimed nothing 
more than the great names of father and child on the two spires 
rising toward the sun. 
4 Probably no kings have held so lofty a position of glory and 
| worshipasthe Pharaohs, When Egypt passed under the influence . 
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of the Christian Church, the deeply religious and devout spirit 
which was a national characteristic continued under the new forms 
of Christianity, and the suggestion has been offered that the pylon 
of the Egyptian temple, flanked by its two lofty and pointed obe- 
lisks, passed with Christianity gradually into the double-spired 
doorway of the Christian church. This would be no unworthy 
origin of the church-spire. The Catholic Church has ever been 
known for the motherly tenderness with which she has taken poor 
human nature to her heart. And though the Egyptians gave to 
their gods the forms of birds and beasts, let us not deny them a 
religious nature. They believed in one Almighty Being supreme 
in the universe, and nameless, and there were no images of the 
Almighty Father. This idea of God was as pure as that to 
which the spires of our churches point through the silent sky. 
Sublimity, vastness, majesty were the nature of Egyptian art, 
and the obelisks, too, had to be made on the same scale of gran- 
deur. They reached their great height in a single block of stone; 
and the Egyptians were not content to bring long distances, and 
at the cost of vast labor to hoist into a vertical position, these 
great blocks oft stone seventy and one hundred feet long, but 
they pushed their manufacture to the extreme of difficulty by 
choosing a very hard stone. Most obelisks are of granite from 
the quarries of Syene, which contain the warm reddish-colored 
stone familiar to travellers in Egypt. While the larger part of 
the masonry is constructed, as Donaldson remarks, from the 
sandstones and limestones of the neighborhood, the more impor- 
tant portions of architecture and the statues are reserved for the 
superior reddish granite of Syene, at the southern end of Egypt. 
Obelisks were placed on a substructure, for which that of the 
New York obelisk, as laid bare of the soil that gathered round it 
on the shore of Alexandria, will be taken as an example. There 
was an underground foundation of three courses of masonry with 
sloping sides, but in general approaching a cube, On this founda- 
tion were three steps; on the uppermost step the pedestal; on 
the pedestal the obelisk. The pedestal in general approaches the 
shape of a cube very little wider than the shaft; thus in the New 
York obelisk it projects beyond each face of the shaft only about 
six inches. The shape of the obelisk is a square shaft capped by 
a pyramid commonly called by the diminutive pyramidion. The 
shaft tapers, sloping on each side, as is often the case with up- 
right surfaces in Egyptian architecture. The slenderness of the 
shaft—that is, the relation between width and height—follows no 
fixed ratio, but asa rule the height is about nine or ten times the 
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diameter at the base. In quarrying these enormous stones the 
Egyptian engineer could only hope to aim at certain forms with- 
out quite reaching them. Thus, the obelisks of a pair are not 
quite alike in their dimensions, nor is the cross-section of a shaft 
a perfect square; and so throughout the various parts of the sub- 
structure. Sometimes the inequalities become striking. Thus, 
an accident seems to have happened in the quarry to that one of 
the famous pair of Luxor (Thebes) which is now at Paris, for 
it is noticeably shorter than its fellow by about six feet. This 
inequality has been corrected in a curious way: partly by 
heightening the pedestal, partly by advancing it before the taller 
shaft—a correction which holds good only for the spectator at 
some distance. 

The sides of the shaft are not always plane, but slightly con- 
vex, which is the case with the pair of Luxor and with the obelisk 
of St. John Lateran in Rome. The slight convexity is regular, 
so that the conclusion forces itself upon us that this convexity 
was intended. Probably its object was to correct an appearance 
of concavity and make the sides appear plane, inasmuch as the 
deeper shadow at the angle next to the lighted side would make a 
plane face seem slightly concave. 

Theinscriptions on some obelisks, and accounts of older travel- 
lers, show that the shaft was frequently capped with metal. Cop- 
per has been found, and inscriptions speak also of gold and iron. 
In one case, at least (the pair erected at Karnak [Thebes] by Queen 
Hatasu), the inscription says that the shaft was encased in cop- 
per. The object, besides that of ornamentation, may have been, 
as Donaldson has suggested, to correct inequalities caused by the 
quarrying. Thus an unluckily-blunted pyramidion could be 
brought to its rightful height. As the same architect remarks, 
the admirable polish of the surfaces of the cavities of the deeply- 
cut inscriptions contrasts strangely with the roughened faces of 
the shaft and pyramidion. The copper casing made an excellent 
decoration, at any rate, and brilliant indeed must have been Queen 
Hatasu’s lofty shafts, clad in copper and capped with gold, rising 
in the blazing sun and clear air of Egypt to the glory of the Sun- 
God, and Pharaoh his child. 

The inscriptions usually covered all four sides, giving the 
name and titles of the king who offered and the god to whom the 
obelisk was offered. Sometimes a later king had his name added 
to the obelisk in a new inscription, which is the case with the 
New York obelisk. This occurs, it is believed, when the first 
king was not able to complete the edifice during his lifetime, but 
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had to leave this to his successor. The faces of the pyramidion 
capping the shaft were carved with scenes of worship, the king 
offering wine and milk to the sun. But little is known of the 
mechanical processes of quarrying, transporting, and erecting 
these huge monoliths; the designs on Egyptian monuments are 
silent on this point. Much ingenuity was shown in splitting the 
block from the mass of living rock. A line of holes was drilled, 
and instead of inserting metal wedges the engineer drove in 
plugs of dry wood, which, on being wetted, swelled with great 
uniformity, and safely split the rock along the desired straight 
line. The modeof transportation receives some light from Pliny. 
The Nile’s convenient waterway was, as we should expect, turned 
to use. Not only so, but by a canal dug for that purpose it was 
brought to the quarry, to the very spot where the huge block 
lay. Two flat-bottomed boats, lashed abreast and loaded with 
ballast to the weight of the obelisk, were towed beneath the 
stone, which had probably been lowered, it should seem from 
Pliny’s account, nearly to the level it was to assume on the boats. 
As the ballast was emptied they rose to the obelisk. Touching 
the erection of the monolith on its site, Chabas, from a study of 
the inscriptions, says that one edge of the base was first placed 
on the pedestal, and the shaft revolved on this edge as a fulcrum 
vertically into an upright position. What machinery was used 
in thus hoisting it is unknown. To lift so great a weight out of 
its narrow bed in the quarry, to lower it into the boat, to hoist it 
on the shore, to transport and set it up on its site—all this gains 
our admiration for the Egyptian engineer, which is greatly 
quickened when we learn from an inscription that the loftiest 
obelisk in Egypt, over one hundred feet high—that of Queen Ha- 
tasu at Thebes—took the extremely short space of seven months 
in the making, from the first blow in the quarry to its erection at 
the pylon of the palace. That, Lieutenant-Commander Gor- 
ringe declares, is more than any engineer living could do. 
But in those days human toil and life were cheap. 

Only one large obelisk is known earlier than the New Em- 
pire,* that at Heliopolis, erected by King Usertesen I., of the 
twelfth dynasty. In the New Empire the pride of victory and 
strength gained in the successful struggle with the Asiatic inva- 
ders called Hyksos, or shepherds, made the kings soldiers and 
conquerors ; and as splendid monuments spring up in a military 
nation at the return of victorious kings, so in the eighteenth, 
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* The New Empire began with the eighteenth dynasty, somewhere about 1600 B.C. 
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nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties Thebes and other parts of 
Egypt were made stately with great palaces and temples, while 
obelisks of the warm-colored granite of Syene, with polished sides 
covered with inscriptions, became the indispensable pair of heralds 
at the pylons of new palace-temples, proclaiming the glorious 
names of the child of the sun. When Egypt began to decline 
from her position as the great power in the East, the obelisks 
also declined in height, but continued as monuments for bearing 
the royal names almost to the latest days of national life. The 
youngest obelisk known is the Barberini, on Monte Pincio at 
Rome, set up by Hadrian (first half of second century A.D.), and 
bearing his name and the names of his empress, Sabina, and his 
beloved Antinous. 

In this enumeration the small obelisks are disregarded. There 
are now five large obelisks standing in Egypt. Beginning with 
Thebes, at Upper Egypt, there are three, one left from each of 
three pairs. At the village of Luxor are the ruins of a vast tem- 
ple-palace, at the entrance of which stood a pair of obelisks reared 
by the great Rameses II., of the nineteenth dynasty (about 1350 
B.C.) One was taken to Paris in 1833 by the engineer Le Bas, 
having been presented to the French government in 1831 by Me- 
hemet Ali. The remaining one is eighty-two feet high. About 
a mile to the north of this temple-palace was a still vaster collec- 
tion of buildings, joined with the other by a long avenue of 
sphinxes. Two pylons of the many quadrangles are still de- 
corated by a pair of obelisks. In each pair one remains; the 
other lies fallen and broken on the ground, and the peasants have 
turned to account these broken bones of the giant herald by 
manufacturing millstones out of them. The pair before the outer 
pylon is the smaller, and was erected by Thothmes I., of. the 
eighteenth dynasty. The standing obelisk is about ninety-two 
feet high.’ The pair that did duty before the inner pylon was 
erected by Hatasu, the daughter of Thothmes I. The shaft that 
remains standing disputes with the obelisk of St. John Lateran 
in Rome the honor of being the highest in the world. According 
to Mariette, its height is one hundred and eight feet ten inches. 
These are the great obelisks of Upper Egypt. Sailing down the 
Nile, we find one at Crocodilopolis, in Lower Egypt, forty-three 
feet high, of uncertain date. We then come to Heliopolis, with 
its famous obelisk standing alone and bereft of its fellow. It is 
about sixty-séven feet in height and was erected by Usertesen I., 
of the twelfth dynasty (about 2500 B.c.) When Lepsius visited it 
in 1843 a flourishing garden of flowers blossomed about its base, 
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and bees, drawn by the flowers, had taken up their abode in the 
deeply-cut inscriptions of all four sides, It reminds us of Sam. 
son’s riddle. As that of Hatasu at Thebes is the highest, so that 
of Usertesen I. at Heliopolis is the oldest, obelisk we know of. 
About a thousand years later a pair of obelisks was reared by 
Thothmes III. at Heliopolis in the sixteenth century B.c. A 
millennium and a half later, about the time of Christ, they were 
removed to Alexandria on the sea-shore; and about nineteen cen- 
turies after that the pair was parted, one to London, the other to 
New York, the two capitals of the English-speaking world. 

In modern times the three great obelisks taken to Paris, Lon- 
don, and New Yorkin this century have made their journeys from 
Egypt such costly undertakings that we can appreciate the power 
if not enterprise of Roman emperors in bringing to Rome and 
other parts of Italy about fifty, many of them of great size. 
There are now sixteen in Italy, all transported from Egypt in 
the days of the ancient Roman Empire, twelve of which are in 
Rome. The four outside of Rome are very small. 

The twelve obelisks now in Rome were erected between Au- 
gustus and Constantine. The cutting, and transportation, and 
erection of such huge monoliths had always been regarded by 
Egyptians and foreigners as triumphs of engineering science, so 
that the Roman emperors were glad to show that they were 
masters of the world by forcing from Egypt these cherished 
monuments of former greatness. It was a fine notion of the Ro- 
man emperors to place them on lofty foundations and make them 
serve as the turning-posts in the Circus Maximus and other rac- 
ing-grounds of Rome. If they were to be taken out of their own 
country it was no unworthy site for them to tower above, nor 
scene to overshadow, the rush of the chariots and the passionate 
host that filled the benches. Of the twelve obelisks now to be 
seen in Rome eight are of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth dynasties (before and after 1500 B.C.), two of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty (about 600 B.c.), and two were cut in Egypt and inscrib- 
ed with Egyptian characters at the command of the Roman em- 
perors Domitian and Hadrian. Both, especially Hadrian, were 
greatly interested by the religion of Egypt. In the decline of 
civilization that entered with the advent of northern barbarians 
the obelisks of Rome were thrown down. Some were broken, 
others are probably still buried, and only one remained standing 
from antiquity into modern times—the obelisk now in front of St. 
Peter’s. The Egyptian obelisks at Rome shared in the regenera- 
tion of art that began four hundred years ago in Italy; the popes 
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unearthed them, mended their broken shafts, reared them anew, 
and moved them to the squares of the new Rome. Prominent in 
this work were Sixtus V., Innocent X., Alexander VII., Clement 
XI., and Pius VI., especially Pope Sixtus V., by whom four, 
among them the two highest in Rome, were set up in their pre- 
sent position. Of the twelve Roman obelisks four are higher 
than sixty feet, four are between forty and fifty feet, two are 
between twenty and thirty feet in height. The highest is that 
in front of the church of St. John Lateran, and is the second 
highest known, surpassed only by that of Queen Hatasu at Kar- 
nak (Thebes). Measurements, however, differ, and the Roinan 
monolith is often called the highest. It was erected in Thebes 
by Thothmes III., of the eighteenth dynasty (about 1600 B.c.) 
Constantine, in removing it to Constantinople, left it at Alexan- 
dria, whence his son Constantius took it to Rome and set it up in 
the Circus Maximus. Here it was, after many centuries, found by 
Pope Sixtus V. prostrate, buried fifteen feet underground, and 
broken in three pieces. He caused the architect Fontana in 1588 
to rear it on its present site. It is about one hundred and six 
feet high. The same architect erected for the same pope the 
next highest obelisk in Rome, that in front of St. Peter’s. This 
was taken by Caligula from Heliopolis, but, as it bears no inscrip- 
tion, its age is unknown. It was originally set up in the Vatican 
Circus, and, as already said, it still stood upright when Sixtus V. 
had it moved. 

The popes have been often sneered at for placing their arms, 
cross, and other emblems on the apex of the obelisks, when they 
deserve only praise for an enterprise and generosity which New- 
Yorkers can measure, who have seen the vast labor and expense of 
transporting and erecting an obelisk move slowly on before their 
eyes from July to January, from Staten Island through West Nine- 
ty-sixth Street to Eighty-second Street and Fifth Avenue in the 
Park. Certainly a pope would in this century leave the apex in its 
Egyptian condition, but that is because our age has added the 
spirit of historical exactness to the artistic spirit. Thesame spirit 
of historical truth should lead us to sympathize with other ages 
as well as with obelisks. 

Constantinople possesses two large obelisks, one over fifty, the 
other more than seventy, feet high, both brought there in anti- 
quity. In France there is one, that in Paris on the Place de la 
Concorde, about seventy-six feet high. It was given to the 
French king in 1831 by Mehemet Ali. He had offered the pair 
at Alexandria, in 1821, to England and France. An officer sent 
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out by the English government had reported that the expense 
would be too great, owing to the shallowness of the harbor. 
The younger Champollion, when travelling in Egypt, made up his 
mind that the pair at Luxor (Thebes) were the best for France 
to have, and it was owing to him that the French government 
asked Mehemet Ali for them. They were given, but only one 
was taken, the smaller of the two. The engineer was Le Bas, 
The obelisk at Arles, though dating from antiquity, is not Egyptian. 

In England, besides four small obelisks, there is the large one 
on the Thames Embankment in London, presented by the ex- 
Khedive Ismail Pasha in 1877. The gift was an old one, for, as 
already said, it had been made in 1821. At intervals three unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to raise the money in England to 
defray the expense of its costly passage. Finally, in 1876, Sir J. 
E. Alexander made an appeal. It was answered, not by Parlia- 
ment, nor by peer, nor by capitalist, but by a surgeon, Professor 
Erasmus Wilson, with £10,000, for which sum the transportation 
was undertaken by Mr. John Dixon, a civil engineer. The obe- 
lisk, the fellow of our New York monolith, had long lain prostrate 
on the shore across a small ravine, where it was used as a bridge 
by man and beast. Mr. Dixon encased it, as it lay on the sand, 
in the vessel in which it was to sail by surrounding it with iron 
plates. The cylinder thus formed was by various additions 
turned into a ship and taken in tow in the latter part of 1877 by 
a steamer. In the Bay of Biscay the two parted company ina 
storm, and this delay and a lawsuit for salvage cost Mr. Dixon 
45,000 more than the £10,000 for which he had bargained. It 
arrived in London, 1878, January 21, and was set up on the 
Thames Embankment September 13, 1878. Its height is about 
sixty-eight feet. The cross-section is not quite square nor the 
tapering uniform. Like its fellow in New York, the sea-air of 
Alexandria had injured some of its sides and inscriptions. The 
weight is nearly two hundred tons. 

The experience of the London obelisk with its weatherproof 
glaze will be interesting to us who now possess an obelisk of our 
own. According to the Sczentific American, June 21, 1879, the obe- 
lisk, already much weatherworn in Egypt, had suffered on its pas- 
sage to London still further damage to its surface, and future in- 
jury was expected from the sulphurous acid poured into the air 
by the sea-coal fires. After cleansing, all the faces were coated 
with a silicious wash; and now the warm hue shines out, the 
quartz and feldspar glitter, and the deep-cut hieroglyphs have 
returned to their ancient sharpness. 
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These measurements, except that of the New York obelisk, are 
taken from J. H. Parker’s The Twelve Egyptian Obelisks in Rome, 
Oxford and London, 1879, p. 40: 


Ft. In. Ft. In, Ft. In, Ft, In, 
Luxor, . . . ° 82 St, John Lateran, Four . 107 or 1056 
Karnak (Thothmes I.), . 93 6 or go 6} St. Peter's, highest. 82 9 
Karnak (Hatasu), . : 108 10 Porta del Popolo, in - B 6 
Crocodilopolis, ° 43 Monte Citorio, ome ., 7I § 
Heliopolis, . . . 68 2 or 6 6) Paris, . . P aie i) a | 
London, ° mn ° - 8 5% 
New York, . . . .« iu 


Our New York obelisk, as already stated, was one of a pair with 
the London obelisk, and was erected at Heliopolis (which is not far 
below the apex of the Delta), before the temple of Tum, the Sun, 
by Thothmes III. (eighteenth dynasty, about 1600 or 1500 B.C.) 
The pair was removed to Alexandria in the reign of Augustus, 22 
B.c. From thetimethey became known to European travellers of 
modern times one had remained standing on the beach of Alex- 
andria, the other was fallen, and they were known by the tradi- 
tional name of “ Cleopatra’s Needles.” An inscription, however, 
discovered in 1877, shows that they were erected in Alexandria 
eight years after the death of that Egyptian siren. Their Alex- 
andrian engineer had supported the rounded corners of our obe- 
lisk on metal rods, which for ornament’s sake were made to 
pass through the bodies of bronze crabs sixteen inches long, 
twelve wide, eight thick. The two remaining crabs were dis- 
covered, on excavating the base of the obelisk, by Mr. Dixon, the 
engineer of the London obelisk, in 1877. The two crabs had one 
claw left between them, and on the inner and outer sides of this 
claw were Latin and Greek inscriptions, which fixed the date 
of their erection at Alexandria and the name of the engineer. 
What a pity that we have not the name of the first and Egyptian 
engineer to write it in a line with the Roman and the American, 
with Pontius and Gorringe! 

The shaft of our obelisk bears two inscriptions, one by Thoth- 
mes III., the other by Rameses II., of the nineteenth dynasty. Per- 
haps Thothmes left the building in front of which the obelisks 
stood unfinished, and Rameses may have completed his work. 
The central line of each face belongs to Thothmes, the two 
lateral lines to Rameses. The following translation was made 
by Dr. S. Birch, of the British Museum, in 1880: 

Central line (Thothmes).—‘ The Horus, the powerful bull, 
crowned in Western Thebes, the lord of diadems, whose king- 
dom is as extensive as the Sun’s in heaven. Tum, the lord of 
Heliopolis, the son of his race, he has caused him to be born Tahu- 
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times [Thothmes III.] They [the gods] made him a great abode 
in their own beauty, knowing what should be, that he should 
make his dominion extend as the Sun for ages, the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Men-kheper-ra [Thothmes III.], beloved of Tum, 
the great god, and his circle of the gods, giver of all life, stability, 
and power like the Sun for ever.” 

Right line (Rameses).—* The Horus, the powerful bull, beloved 
of Ra, king of. Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of 
the Sun, the Sun produced by the gods, holding the two countries, 
son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, the beautiful 
youth much beloved, like the disk of the Sun gleaming from the 
horizon, lord of the two countries Usermara, approved of the Sun, 
Ramessu [II.] beloved of Amen, glory of Tum, giver of life.” 

Left line (Rameses).—“ The Horus, the powérful bull, son of 
Kheper [a form of Ra], the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Usermara, approved of the Sun, the golden hawk, rich in years, 
greatest of the powerful, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved 
of Amen, he has proceeded from the body [of the Sun] to take 
the diadems, to be the sole lord, the lord of the two countries, 
Usermara, approved of the Sun, glory of Tum like the Sun.” 

In this inscription, as in the others, the last words of each line 
read, “ Giver of eternal life like the Sun.” There are two hori- 
zontal lines at the base, titles of Rameses II. This side has, in 
smaller characters, “ King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kherp- 
kheper-ra, approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, Uasarkan [I.],” 
or else of Seti If. At least so I restore it. 

Central line (Thothmes).—“ The Horus, rejoicing in the crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-kheper-ra the golden hawk, delight- 
ing in power, striker of the rulers of foreign lands, taking them, as 
his father Ra [the Sun] has ordered him power over all lands, his 
scimitar victorious by the power of his hands, enlarging the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, son of the Sun, Thothmes [III.], giver of life, like 
the Sun, lord immortal.” 

Left line (Rameses)—“ The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of 
Truth, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of festivals of 
thirty years, like his father Ptah Tatanen, son of the Sun, Ra- 
messu [II.], beloved of Amen, the Sun produced him to make 
festivals in Annu [the Heliopolis], to supply the temples, he pro- 
duced him lord of the two countries Usermara, son of the Sun, 
Ramessu [I1.], beloved of Amen, all health and life, like the Sun.” 

Right line (Rameses).—“ The mighty bull, son of Tatanen, the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of the Sun, 
the lord of diadems, ruler of Egypt, chastiser of foreign lands, 
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son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, the monarch 
victorious by his hands in every land, taking the whole of every 
land, the lord of two countries, the son of the Son, Ramessu [II.], 
beloved of Amen, life, health, and strength like the Sun.” 

There is on this side : “ Kherp-kheper-ra, approved of the Sun, 
son of the Sun, Uasarkan [I.]” 

Central line (Thothmes).—‘“ The Horus, the mighty bull, 
crowned in the Thebaid, has adorned the house of the Sun [Ra], 
embellishing with the beauties of the disk of the Sun Heliopolis, 
done for the first time in . . .” 

Left line (Rameses).— The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of 
Ra, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of the 
Sun, Sun-produced by the gods holding the world, Ramessu [II.], 
beloved of Amen, beloved ... never was done the like... 
Heliopolis, he has set up his memorial before Atum, lord of two 
countries, Usermara, approved of the Sun, son [of the Sun, Ra- 
messu II., beloved of Amen], giver of life.” 

Right line (Rameses)—‘“ The Horus, the mighty bull, son of 
Ra [the Sun], king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the golden hawk 
rich in years, greatest of the powerful, son of the Sun, Ramessu 
[Il.], beloved of Amen... lord of the two countries, User- 
mara, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, like the 
Sun.” 

At the base two lines as before. There is the same prenomen 
of Uasarkan I. at the base here. The fourth side is also much 
mutilated. 

Central line (Thothmes).—* The Horus, the mighty bull, be- 
loved of the Sun, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-kheper- 
ra.” ; 

Right line (Rameses).—‘“ The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved 
of Truth, Usermara, lord of festivals of thirty years, like his fa- 
ther Ptah, lord of Truth [or Tatanen], son of the Sun, Ramessu 
[II.], beloved of Amen, god of gods, star of the two worlds at... 
Sun... house ... in what is done lord of the two worlds, 
Usermara, approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], 
beloved of Amen.” 

Left line (Rameses)—Almost wholly illegible. “[. . . User- 
ma]jra approved of the Sun,... all... son-of the Sun, Ra- 
messu ... beloved of Amen, ... lord of the two countries 
[Usermara approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu IL., 
beloved of Amen], like the Sun.” 

Round the base two lines with titles of Rameses II., as before. 
So far Dr. Birch. The Pharaoh was the son of Ra the 
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Sun, and of the gods Amen and Ptah, other manifestations of the 
Sun-God. He calls himself, therefore, Horus, who was God the 
Son, in one of the Egyptian trinities. 

When Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe laid bare the founda- 
tion of the obelisk he found that the pedestal stood on a substruc- 
ture of three low, square stages making three steps. These steps 
rose from a tessellated marble pavement of white and blue tiles. 
Underneath the steps was an underground foundation of rough, 
irregular stones not laid in mortar, in shape a cubical block with 
a side of about sixteen feet. The structure above ground was 
about eighty feet high. The heights of its members, roughly 
given, are : obelisk sixty-nine feet, pedestal seven feet, each of the 
steps one and one-half feet. The pedestal projected beyond the 
base of the obelisk about half a foot, and each step was about one 
and one-half feet wide. The lower step was about eighteen feet 
square. Theexact dimensions of the shaft, converted into feet by 
Dr. Weisse from the metres of Zola,* are: height, sixty-eight 
feet eleven inches. One pair of opposite faces is eight feet three 
inches at bottom, five feet three inches and five feet four inches 
at top; the other pair is seven feet eight inches at bottom, five 
feet, and four feet ten inches at top. The pedestal was strangely 
irregular; only one face was rectangular, and no two faces were 
equal ; it was six feet ten inches high, and the horizontal edges 
varied from eight feet seven inches to nine feet two inches. 
While the shaft and pedestal were of Syene granite, the three 
steps were a limestone, hard and whitish yellow. The lower step 
was a square layer of eighteen stones. The two upper steps 
were not two separate layers like the lower, but formed a single 
two-stepped layer composed of six blocks surrounding a square 
space in the middle, which space, extending through the two 
upper steps, was plugged by three stones. Thus the two steps 
were a single layer of nine stones. One of the three blocks in 
the middle square compartment was not limestone but Syene 
granite, and it filled the east angle of the compartment (the 
angles of the obelisk and its foundations faced the four winds). 
In the lower step two of the eighteen stones were Syene granite 
and a third was an unusually white limestone. One granite 
block had hewn out on its upper face a mason’s (or carpenter's) 
square. The granite block in the compartment of the two upper 
steps, and the two in the lower step, with the white stone, are con- 
sidered by Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe to be Masonic em- 
blems, as also certain stones with curious markings in the under- 


* Weisse, The Obelisk and Freemasonry, 
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ground foundation. On a stone near the mason’s square in the 
lower step was an iron trowel imbedded in cement. The trowel, 
the square, and certain mathematical figures on stones in the 
underground foundation were evidently deposited as the marks 
of the builder’s calling. Whether Freemasonry of the present 
day descends in a direct line from antiquity, and whether the 
builders of the obelisk’s foundation were members of the sup- 
posed brotherhood, is another question. 

In 1877 Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, the editor of tiie New York 
World, who had made the acquaintance of the Khedive of Egypt, 
was informed that Ismail Pasha would be glad to give to the 
city of New York the fellow of the London obelisk. It was 
through the eloquence of Mr. Hurlbert that a generous and high- 
minded New-Yorker, who withholds his name, gave £15,000, the 
sum named as adequate by Mr. Dixon, who was then engaged as 
the contracting engineer. Meanwhile the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Evarts, had been petitioned to convey to the Khedive a request for 
the gift of Cleopatra’s Needle. The request was negotiated by the 
American consul-general, Mr. Farman. Political troubles in Egypt 
and other causes delayed the ratification, but finally, in May, 1879, 
the original offer was converted into a gift by the new Khedive, 
Mohammed Tewfik. Mr. Dixon now declined to take the risk 
for £15,000, for the accident in the Bay of Biscay had cost him 
dear. Here the man of the occasion presented himself. Mr. H. 
H. Gorringe, an American citizen and naval officer of West In- 
dian birth, returned from a cruise in the Mediterranean, where 
he had studied the question and made up his mind as to the 
methods of removal. The result was that Mr. Evarts informed 
Mr. Hurlbert that Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe was the 
man for the work. 

The obelisk was first encased in oak planking to protect the 
surface. The process of laying it on the ground consisted of two 
parts—first to revolve it vertically on its centre of gravity into a 
horizontal position, then to lower it, always maintaining the hori- 
zontal position. To revolve the mighty. shaft two huge trun- 
nions were clamped on two sides at the centre of gravity, and 
the trunnions supported on two great iron scaffolds. Finally 
the shaft was guyed at top from four points to keep it steady 
throughout the operation. Before beginning the revolution the 
obelisk was slightly raised vertically to enable its base to clear 
the pedestal, and this was done by “ right and left thread turn- 
buckles” connected with rods inserted into the bottom of the 
trunnions. This machinery was made in New Jersey after Lieu- 
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tenant-Commander Gorringe’s own designs, and was landed at 
Alexandria about November 1, 1879. On December 6 the obe- 
lisk was raised so as to clear the pedestal ; then, pedestal and steps 
removed, it was revolved on its trunnions till it hung horizon- 
tally high in air. In order to lower it to the ground a pile of 
beams laid crosswise was built up under each end as the new 
machinery to take the place of that which had done the revolving. 
The obelisk was slowly lowered by taking from the top of each 
pile in turn. The next step was to roll it on to the pontoon 
which was to take it to the steamer, and then into the steamer’s 
hold. Resting in a cradle, it was rolled over cannon-balls in the 
grooves of a track. The track was laid down for sixty feet in 
front of the obelisk. The motion was effected by an engine wind- 
ing a rope round a drum, the engine attached to the front of the 
cradle, and thus pulling itself and its burden up to a point at 
which the other end of the rope was fastened. The obelisk was 
rolled from the pontoon through a hole inthe side of the steamer, 
made by detaching some of its iron plates. This steamer, the 
Dessoug, was bought expressly to take the obelisk across the At- 
lantic. The obelisk set out from its native shores on June 12, 
1880, and arrived in New York on July 20. The Dessoug was 
put into dry-dock on Staten Island, at Clifton, and on September 
6 the obelisk was rolled out exactly as it had been rolled in. 
After much waiting for good tides the pontoon, on September 16, 
was towed to Ninety-sixth Street and North River, New York. 
Its route to its resting-place in Central Park was through Ninety- 
sixth Street, down the Boulevard, through Eighty-sixth Street 
and its transverse road across the Park, down Fifth Avenue, then, 
turning west at Eighty-second Street, to the site on a knoll near 
the southeast corner of the lower reservoir, near the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. After leaving the shore at Ninety-sixth Street 
the cannon-balls were replaced by frames containing rollers. 
From the gate at Eighty-second Street and Fifth Avenue a 
huge bridge of trestlework was built across the hillocks and hol- 
lows of the Park to bring the obelisk by a uniform grade to the 
level its centre of gravity was to occupy in revolving back upon 
its pedestal. For this the same machinery used in Alexandria to 
revolve it off of its pedestal had been shipped back to New York. 
On October 9, 1880, while the obelisk was still near the Hudson 
River, on Ninety-sixth Street, the corner-stone of the foundation 
was laid, amid imposing ceremonies, by the Grand Master of 
Masons in the State of New York. Each department of the fede- 
ral government contributed to the documents and other me- 
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mentoes deposited in the stone; thus, the Navy Department 
sent medals commemorating victories of the American navy, 
the State Department a set of colonial charters and federal and 
State constitutions. On January 22, 1881, “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
some centuries older than Moses and the Hebrew nation, the 
herald of the glories of Thothmes, the lord of diadems, the son of 
the Sun, whose power reached from the rivers of India to the 
isles of Greece, from the Caucasus to the equator in Africa—this 
mighty monolith was replaced on its ancient pedestal on the 
Greywacke knoll in the Central Park of New York. 





A NEW IRISH POET. 


IT may be considered a self-evident paradox, in view of the 
special reputation of Thomas Moore as the Irish bard, his skill in 
the construction of smooth and intricate verse, and the absolute 
possession which many of his songs have taken of Irish airs, so 
that their original names are quite lost and they are only known 
by the titles of the verse, that Irish music is not adequately inter- 
preted in the /rish Melodies, not merely in sentiment but inrhythm 
and sound. Yet those who are acquainted with ancient Irish mu- 
sic in its original form, and not as trimmed and emasculated 
for the drawing-room taste of the time by Sir John Stevenson, 
who arranged the airs for Moore’s songs, recognize that there is 
a wildness and a depth of pathos all the more effective for its 
irregularity, like the artless incongruities of early ballad poetry, 
which is not interpreted in the set phrases and recurrent rhythms 
of even the most successful and closely adapted of Moore's songs. 
In this no reference is made to the lack of local color, native sen- 
timent, and dialect, which is so conspicuous in the songs of Burns, 
nor any attempt to deny to Moore the just praise for his art of 
versification or the felicity with which he interpreted the senti- 
ments he felt. As the poet of the drawing-room he has had no 
superior, although the atmosphere and taste of that drawing-room 
have changed since his time, so that both his wit and his pathos 
have now something of the air of rococo. Neither is it any at- 
tempt to disparage the reality of his feeling of nationality, the 
patriotic spirit and manliness of tone in reference to the pro- 
scribed patriots of his time, or the sincerity of his defence of the 
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ancient glories of Ireland and his vindication of her misfortunes. 
That he went no farther than he did in reproducing the spirit of the 
native poetry of Ireland in form and color, as Burns had done for 
that of Scotland, was partly the fault of the literary taste of the 
time, which was yet far from perceiving the value of absolute real- 
ism ; partly that of his station, which, although he was a Catholic 
in religion and a patriot in sentiment, was still more of the Eng- 
lish colony than of the native race ; and partly also because there 
was a prejudice against Irishism which did not exist against 
Scotticism, in spite of the success of Miss Edgeworth’s genre pic- 
tures. Political and race animosity had not subsided sufficiently 
to allow the Doric of Ireland to become attractive, like that of 
Scotland, and the atmosphere of brogue and blunder associated 
with the English caricature of Irish literature had its effect in 
forcing a loftier and less natural treatment. But the literary as- 
pect of Moore’s songs is not the one to which we refer in their re- 
lation to Irish music. Their artificial finish in versification, the 
regularity and confinement of movement in mere rhythm, do not 
fully interpret the wildness, the evanescent spirit, and the weird 
pathos of some of the finest and most characteristic Irish airs. In 
the fairy music the fairies have become the coryphees of the bal- 
let, the banshees’ wail has lost half its piercing wildness, and the 
intoxicating rhapsody of mirth is subdued to refined and slightly 
artificial merriment. 

The failure of Samuel Lover is much more marked. He was 
avowedly a follower of Moore, with less genius and skill. In his 
serious songs he imitated the far-fetched fancies and epigramma- 
tic sentiment of Moore with less felicity and a more obvious arti- 
ficiality. His sentiment was that of the shabby-genteel rather 
than the aristocratic drawing-room, and as that of Moore de- 
scended to Thomas Haynes Bayly. The only style in which he 
showed any originality, and which entitles him to be considered 
at all as an Irish songster and interpreter of Irish music, is in his 
attempts to reproduce the dialect and native humor of tie peas- 
antry in comic songs. They once were in great vogue because 
there were no better, and it is to be said in favor of Lover that 
he was almost the first to really give something like the peasant 
poetry of Ireland in its humorous form, and that his songs drove 
out the silly, witless, and coarse verses of English pot-house poets 
like George Colman the younger, palmed off as representatives 
of native Irish humor. But in spite of their greater approach to 
naturalness, their taking melody, and their occasional touches of 
genuine humor, “ Rory O’More” and “ The Low-backed Car ” are 
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but in degree better than “ The Sprig of Shillelah” and “ Looney 
M’Twollir,” which they succeeded. As a writer in the North 
British Review observes, “ Mr. Lover’s songs are only imitation 
emeralds cut in green glass.” 

Moore and Lover are the most conspicuous Irish song-writers 
and interpreters of Irish music in English verse, but there are 
others who in single instances have shown 4 rarer skill, or at 
least a more genuine native spirit. Charles Wolfe, who is only 
known as the author of “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” but 
who wrote several other lyrics, was the composer of a song to 
that most beautiful and pathetic air of “ Gramachree,” “If I 
had thought Thou couldst have died,” which breathes the very 
spirit of the music and, as the anecdote related of its composition 
would evince, the genuineness of its inspiration. He was croon- 
ing the air to himself until he was moved to tears, and composed 
the song in the stress of imaginative pathos. Richard Milliken, 
in the “Groves of Blarney,” first touched the key of the grotesque 
in Irish humor, and, not less in the happy extravagance of the 
words than in the absolute felicity of the rhythm, created a song 
immortal in its perfection of truthfulness and in its hold on the 
world’sear. Perhaps a word should be said for the more artificial 
and less easy “ Bells of Shandon,” by Francis Mahony—* Father 
Prout "—which has taken a permanent place among Irish lyrics ; 
but 1t is not essentially Irish, except in locality, and in particular 
is not the interpretation of any Irish air. Before Lover the bril- 
liant and erratic Dr. William Maginn, the original of Captain 
Shandon in Pendennis, had written a series of Irish melodies im 
burlesque of those of Moore, one or two of which represented the 
convivial side of Irish humor with a great deal of spirit ; but in 
his songs, as in the songs scattered through Charles Lever's ear- 
lier novels, there is a lack of finish and an air of haste and impro- 
visation which mar their effect. Mention should be made of the 
famous “ Bumpers, Squire Jones,” by Arthur Dawson, Baron of 
the Exchequer, which is a very felicitous interpretation of the 
melody of a capricious Irish planxty ; and “ Molly Astore,” by 
the Right Hon. George Ogle, which, in spite of its old-fashioned 
and conventional sentiment, has a lyric swing that gives it the 
true singing quality. Gerald Griffin made several attempts at 
the interpretation of Irish airs in words, notably in the yet unac- 
complished feat of setting the very difficult and very tempting 
“ Eileen Aroon,’ known in the Scotch version as “ Robin Adair ”; 
but in spite of the elaboration there is but one that can be consid- 


ered a success in ease and naturalness—the little lyric entitled 
VOL, XXXII.—47 
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“Gilla Machree.” It is impossible to pass over the very vivid and 
powerful “ Soggarth Aroon,” the poor peasant’s address to his 
priest, by John Banim, which was one of the first, as the strongest, 
interpretations of the native sentiment of the people in their own 
dialect. But it was not specially the interpretation of any Irish air, 
and therefore a little out of the present line of consideration. 
And the same may be said of the very beautiful, melodious, and 
touching love-song, “ Ailleen.” The success of these pieces leaves 
a great regret that Banim did not devote himself more to lyric 
verse, and indicates that he might have been one of the most pow- 
erful and indigenous of Irish poets. 

The efflorescence of poetry that accompanied the outburst of 
national sentiment in the body of enthusiastic and talented young 
men known as the Young Ireland party, and which included such 
genuine poets as Thomas Davis, James Clarence Mangan, Denis 
Florence McCarthy, and others, was very remarkable. It filled the 
Nation newspaper with a great quantity of fervid and impassioned 
verse devoted to the past glories of Ireland and to aspirations for 
its future, in which, in spite of a great deal of extravagant rhetoric 
and youthful crudeness, there was a genuine fire and inspiration, 
and which was marked by, among others, such stirring ballads as 
“The Sack of Baltimore” and “ Fontenoy,” by Davis; such a 
noble ode as “ Soul and Country,” by Mangan; and such an im- 
passioned lyric as “ Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight?” by 
the present Professor John P.Ingram. The poetry of this period 
was intensely national in one sense, and went very much farther 
than that of Moore in its interpretation of Celtic and national 
feeling; but, in spite of the frequent use of phrases and epithets 
from the Irish language, it was not, in dialect or expression, the 
voice of the native Irish people. It was the interpretation of the 
highly-wrought visions of the young meu, of what they imagined 
Ireland had been and should be, and, although so national in 
spirit, was in form adapted for the criterion of English criticism. 
Many of the lyrics were adapted to Irish airs, but there were 
few which owed their inspiration to them or adequately inter- 
preted their spirit. The melody of Mangan’s verse when it was 
finished, and not, as too often the case, distressingly rude and 
forced, was of remarkable quality, but it was essentially rhetori- 
cal rather than musical, and artificial in its accomplishment of 
difficult feats of rhythm after the fashion of Poe. Davis was 
rather a ballad-writer than a lyric poet, and his measures were 
more successful in that form, although exception might be made 
in favor of the charming songs, “ Mauri Bhan Astore” and “ The 
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Lost Path.” The melody of McCarthy, although often successful 
in dealing with leonine and assonant metres, as particularly in 
that exquisite lyric, “ Waiting for the May,” was also essentially 
rhetorical rather than musical in the technical sense. There is 
but one lyric of this school which is thoroughly an interpreta- 
tion of an Irish air, and breathes the spirit, as it represents the 
form, of its musical inspiration. It is entitled “ Kate of Araglen,” 
and was adapted to the beautiful, sweet, and eminently character- 
istic Irish air of “ An Cailin Rhue”’—the red-haired girl. Its au- 
thor was Denny Lane, a native of Cork, who, I believe, is now 
living. 

One of the most genuine of Irish poets is William Allingham ; 
and although not politically national in his spirit, after the fashion 
of the Young Ireland poets, he is more thoroughly an interpreter 
of national and peasant sentiment. He was the first to utilize the 
germs of poetry in the peasant ballads, which, although greatly 
inferior to the aboriginal Celtic poetry, from the fact that the 
English language does not fully adapt itself to the genius of ex- 
pression in the Irish peasant, in its themes and phraseology has a 
natural pathos and humor and a turn of expression that reveal 
the poetic gift of the Irish people. These Mr. Allingham has 
studied, not to reproduce in archaic imitation or to embroider a 
foreign stuff with native ornament by patching peasant phrases 
on conventional language, but to recreate in form and spirit with 
the power and pathos of original inspiration from themes of 
peasant life. Two of Mr. Allingham’s lyrics, “ The Irish Girl’s 
Lamentation” and “Lovely Mary Donnelly,” are among the 
most perfect of the interpretations of peasant life in the whole 
range of Irish poetry, and the latter is as spiritedly melodious as 
it is natural and vivid. 

That Sir Samuel Ferguson is a lyric poet of remarkable and 
original power was made manifest by “ The Forging of the An- 
chor,” whose happy boldness of epithet and felicity of measure 
- have given it possession of the world’s ear. His other poems are 
much less known than they deserve to be, for they display the 
same original vigor of epithet and measure and the same native 
glow of spirit. The greater part of his work has been devoted 
not so much to the translation as the reproduction in spirit and 
form of the ancient Irish poetry, epic and lyric, freed from the 
redundancies and Oriental extravagance which sometimes make 
its turn of thought almost as foreign as the language. In this he 
has displayed a skill and versatility in measure, grave or gay, 
admirably appropriate to his themes, and some of his reproduc. 
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tions of Irish lyrics are remarkably felicitous simply as specimens 
of melody. But his studies have been more in the ancient than 
in the modern national life of Ireland, and, although thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of ancient Irish music, he has not set him- 
self to interpret it as a song-writer in the technical sense. 

It would be impossible to omit in a review of Irish song-writ- 
ing the single charming poem of Lady Dufferin, “ The Irish Emi- 
grant,” which is genuine, sweet, and touching, in spite of the 
rather dangerous universality of its popularity and adoption by 
drawing-room sentiment. But in this case the popular taste was 
sound, and the sentiment is as genuine as it issimple. Its melody 
is equally taking, although not essentially Irish in its characteris- 
tic features. Other poems might, perhaps, be mentioned as suc- 
cessfully representing phases of Irish sentiment and as adapted to 
Irish music, but 1 believe that I have indicated the more salient 
and characteristic features of Irish lyric poetry in relation to 
Irish music. 

For a few years past there have been appearing. in the pages 
of English periodicals, chiefly the Spectator, short lyric poems 
on Irish subjects, which have attracted attention not only for 
the felicity and novelty-of their rhythmical measures, but for 
their sweetness and grace of sentiment. Those familiar with Irish 
music also at once recognized the source of their inspiration, 
and how thoroughly, in many instances, they represented not 
only the form and measure but the spirit and meaning of the airs. 
It was as if the ancient Irish airs had once more received an arti- 
culate speech in the English language to take the place of that 
which we imagine they must have had when they interpreted 
the feelings of their Celtic composers, who were almost invariably 
poets as well as musicians. These songs have been collected in 
two volumes and published as The Songs of Killarney and 
Irish Songs and Ballads, by Alfred Perceval Graves. In the 
preface to the latter volume Mr. Graves announces that the 
songs derived their prime impulse and complete character from 
the music of old Irish airs, and in their representations of native 
sentiment from affectionate study of Irish peasant life in the 
mountains of Kerry. In both respects they are admirable. The 
soul of the airs is in the songs and the tender affection, fervid 
gayety, and simple pathos of Irish peasant character in its most 
engaging form, in a perfection that is not an imitative study of 
dialect so much as an assimilation of thought and speech to the 
actual feeling and expression of the people. There are degrees 
of success to Mr. Graves’ interpretation of Irish airs, or rather, it 
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may be, to the strength and inspiration of the airs themselves, 
some of them being slight and the difficulty of the lyric measure 
almost incompatible with vigor of expression. But even in such 
instances, when the fetters of rhythm would seem entirely too 
cramping for free movement, he has often succeeded in giving 
strength with melody and an apparent freedom of flow, as if it 
was spontaneous instead of the exercise of difficult art. The 
words appear to obey the inspiration of the music rather than to 
have been cut and trimmed to its measure, and in meaning they 
are the reproduction of the inspiration and spirit of the air, in no 
instance with a change in the character or the interpolation of 
foreign sentiment, as was so frequently made by Moore. Mr. 
Graves’ songs are as thoroughly Irish as those of Burns are 
Scotch. 

One of the most original and at the same time characteristic 
Irish airs is “ The Foggy Dew,” which in its title is emblematic 
of the characteristics of Irish scenery and of the inspiration of na- 
ture in giving color to national genius. It is neither sad nor gay, 
but the indefinable blending of the two, socommon in Irish music, 
in which, however, it may be said that the undercurrent is melan- 
choly and the final impression that of softened pathos. It is like 
an Irish landscape, softly green and lit with a mellow light, but 
bathed in a faint mist and dark in its shadows, with the impress 
of melancholy even in its softly radiant glow. In “The Foggy 
Dew” the alternations in feeling, without change in measure, are 
like those from the chasing shadow and sunlight from the chang- 
ing sky over the green fields. How faithfully this is interpreted 
in Mr. Graves’ verse can hardly be fully appreciated without a 
knowledge of the music, but the air can almost be reproduced 
from the words: 


THE FOGGY DEW. 


Oh! a wan cloud was drawn 
O’er the dim, weeping dawn 
As to Shannon’s side I returned at last ; 
And the heart in my breast 
For the girl I loved best 
Was beating—ah ! beating how loud and fast ; 
While the doubts and the fears 
Of the long, waiting years 
Seemed mingling their voices with the moaning flood, 
Till full in my pata, 
Like a wild water-wraith, 
My true love’s shadow lamenting stood. 
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But the sudden sun kissed 
The cold, cruel mist 

Into dancing showers of diamond dew ; 
The dark, flowing stream 
Laughed back to his beam, 


“And the lark soared singing aloft in the dew; 


While no phantom of night 
But a form of delight 
Ran with arms outspread to her darling boy, 
And the girl I love best 
On my wild, throbbing breast 
Hid her thousand treasures with a cry of joy. 


If there is something of an air of unreality to this, and the 
limitations of its confinement to the music are perceptible, its 
grace and skill are equally so; and while its interpretation of the 


air is perfect, it has the true lyric “cry.” Almost equally perfect 
in melody and love-sweetness is 





WHEN I ROSE IN THE MORNING. 


When I rose in the morning, 
My heart full of woe, 
I implored all the song-birds 
Why their mates on the bough 
To their pleading gave heeding 
While Kate still said “ No.” 
But they made no kind answer 
To a heart full of woe. 


Till the woodquest at noon 
From the forest below, 
He taught me his secret, 
So tender and low, 
Of stealing fond feeling 
With sweet notes of woe, 
Coo-cooing so soft 
Through the green, leafy row. 


The long shadows fell, 
And the sun he sank low, 
And again I was pleading 
In the mild evening glow: 
“Ah! Kitty, have pity.” 
Then how could she say “No”? 
So for ever I'm free 
From a heart full of woe. 


Among the poems devoted to the interpretation of music is 
the “ Song of the Ghost,” to a very weird and touching air that 
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has a breath of the supernatural as though of the banshees’ wail. 
In the notes it is said to be founded upon a Celtic fragment in 
which the maiden promises a golden comb to her cock if he will 
not crow to summon away the ghost of her lover. It bears close 
resemblance to a similar expression in one of Allan Cunningham's 
poems, which he doubtless borrowed from the native original : 


“I'll make ye a kame o’ the beaten gold,” 


although in the Scotch song the visitor was of earthly mould ; and 
perhaps the greater refinement of Irish native poetry cannot be 
better illustrated than by the difference. There is a temptation 
to give “’Tis Pretty to be in Ballinderry ” and “ The Blue, Blue. 
Smoke,” a very beautiful and picturesque as well as tender and 
affectionate lyric; but “ Kitty Bhan,” or “ Fair Kate,” must con- 
clude the specimens specially interpretative of music: 


KITTY BHAN. 


Before the first ray of blushing day 
Who should come by but Kitty bhan, 

With her cheeks like the rose on a bed of snows 
And her bosom beneath like the sailing swan. 
I looked and looked till my heart was gone. 


With the foot of a fawn she crossed the lawn, 
Half confiding and half in fear; 

And her eyes of blue they thrilled me through 
One blessed minute, then like the deer 
Away she darted and left me here. 


Oh! sure you are late at your golden gate, 
For you’ve nothing to show beneath the sky 
To compare to this lass, who crossed the grass 
Of the shamrock field e’er the dew was dry, 
And the glance that she gave me as she went by. 


In the imagery of this as in other poems Mr. Graves uses the 
phrases of compliment in early Irish poetry, as universally ap- 
plied as some of the epithets and comparisons in Scotch and Eng- 
lish ballad poetry, and which had their origin in the distinctive 
features of Irish beauty or natural objects: the breast of the swan, 
the step of the fawn, the cheek like the hawthorn-berry in the 
snow, the shape like the branch of bloom—the bough of apple- 
blossoms—and others, which show how vivid and imperishable 
are the images of beauty founded on truth to immediate nature. 
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Mr. Graves’ dialect poems include a wide range of themes, 
from the songs of rustic gallantry to the darker episodes of pea- 
sant life, the chants of craft and labor, and incidents of life in the 
field and on the bay. Their realism is perfect not only in dialect 
but in turn of thought, which is as eminently original in the Irish 
peasant as his language. “Father O’Flynn” represents the affec- 
tionate regard for the parish priest in his lighter aspects, when 
he is the light as well as the honor of the humble festival or wed- 
ding, and his jocosities have a double effulgence from the delight 
at his condescension and familiarity. It is the counterpart to 
Banim’s “ Soggarth Aroon,” which is the deeper tribute to the 
priest as the minister in suffering and the consoler of wretched- 
ness. The measure has the very lilt of affectionate joyousness : 

“ Of priests we can offer a charmin’ variety 
Far renowned for learnin’ and piety ; 
Still I’d advance ye without impropriety 
Father O’F lynn as the flower of them all. 


Chorus—Here’s a health to you, Father O'Flynn, 
Slainte and slainte and slainte agin ; 
Powerfullest preacher, and 
Tenderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal.” 


“Fan Fitzgerl” has the genuine touch of lightness and ab- 
surdity of compliment, mingled with the allusions to the heathen 
gods and goddesses which are so common in Irish peasant po- 
etry from the traditional learning of the hedge-schoolmaster, 
while they are brought in without the self-consciousness and la- 
bored accuracy of allusion in Lover’s attempts in the same line, 
which showed that he himself shared the pedantry he was ridi- 
culing. No one who is familiar with Irish peasant poetry can 
fail to recognize the felicity of “ Fan Fitzgerl”: 

“ Wirra, wirra ! ologone ! 
Can’t ye lave a lad alone 
Till he’s proved there’s no tradition left of any other girl— 
Not even Trojan Helen, 
In beauty all excellin’— 
Who’s been up to half the divlement of Fan Fitzgerl ? 


“I might inform ye further 
Of her bosom’s snowy murther, 
And an ankle ambuscadin’ through her gown’s delightful whirl ; 
But what need when all the village 
Have forsook its peaceful tillage, 
And flown to war and pillage, all for Fan Fitzgerl ?” 
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“ Bat of the Bridge” is the story, told with graphic natural- 
ness, of the fine “able” man who was knocked on the head in a 
scrimmage at the bridge, and has ever after haunted it as an idiot 
with his stick, so that noné of the opposing faction dare to cross 
it. There is a song of the turf-cutters, the herring-fishers, the 
smith’s hammermen, the recurrent colloquy of maidens about 
the qualities of their lovers, a very powerful picture of the rustic 
witch, and other reproductions of peasant life. “The Wreck of 
the Aideen” is the pathetic lamentation and farewell of the dying 
fisherman to his boat; but perhaps “ The Black ’46,” a reminis- 
cence of the famine year, will best indicate the strength as well 
as the naturalness of Mr. Graves’ pictures. It is the counterpart, 
in rustic expression, to Aubrey de Vere’s noble and mystical odes 
on the Year of Famine: 


THE BLACK ‘46. 


Out away across the river 
Where the purple mountains meet, 
There’s as green a wood as ever 
Fenced you in from flamin’ heat ; 
And oppésite, up the mountain, 
Seven ancient cells you'll see, 
And, below, a holy fountain 
Sheltered by a sacred tree ; 
While between, across the tillage, 
The boreens, full up wid broom, 
Draw ye down into a village 
All in ruin on the coom ; 
For the most heart-breakin’ story 
Of the fearful famine year 
On the silent wreck before ye 
You may read charactered clear. 
You are young, too young, for ever 
To rec'llect the bitter blight, 
How it crep’ across the river 
Unbeknownst beneath the night, 
Till we woke up in the mornin’ 
And beheld our country’s curse 
Wave abroad its heavy warnin’ 
Like the white plumes of a hearse. 


To our gardens heavy-hearted, 
In that dreadful summer dawn, 
Young and ould, away we started 
Wid the basket and the slan. 
But the heart within the bosom 
Gave one leap of awful dread 
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At each darlin’ pratie-blossom, 
White and purple, lyin’ dead. 

Down we dug, but only scattered 
Poisoned spuds along the slope, 
Though each ridge in vain it flattered 

Our poor hearts’ revivin’ hope. 
But the desperate toil we’d double 

On into the evenin’ shades, 
Till the earth, to share our trouble, 

Shook beneath our groanin’ spades; 
Till a mist across the meadows 

From the graveyard rose and spread, 
And twas rumored ghostly shadows, 

Phantoms of our fathers dead, 
Moved among us, wildly sharin’ 

In the women’s sobs and sighs 
And our stony, still despairin’, 

Till night covered up the skies. 
Then we knew for bitter certain 

That the vinom-breathin’ cloud, 
Closing still its cruel curtain, 

Surely yet would be our shroud. 
And the fearful sights did folly, 

Och! no voice could rightly tell 
But that constant melancholy, 

Murmur of the passin’ bell, 
Till to toll it none among us 

Strong enough at last was found, 
And a silence overhung us 

Awfuller nor any sound. 


Mr. Graves has sought to revivify the peasant poetry of Ire- 
land, as Burns did that of Scotland, by taking the current songs 
and fragments, and removing their defects and extravagances, 
while preserving their beauties of expression and finishing their 
themes where they were imperfect. But in quantity and quality 
the Anglo-Irish poetry is much inferior to the Anglo-Scotch. 
At the period most prolific in Scotch song—the Jacobite—the 
spirit of the Irish nation was almost entirely crushed, and there 
was not the real sympathy with the Jacobite cause to create any 
such outburst of passionate loyalty. Again, at this period the 
language of the peasantry was still the ancient Irish, and the re- 
mains of native poetry are to be found in the scattered fragments 
of Celtic verse. The street ballads and peasant poetry of a later 
day, although here and there they havea flower of expression amid 
the uncouthness of the diction, are mainly the product of the pro- 
fessional singers, who are merely chroniclers in stereotyped verse 
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as destitute of poetry as their cracked voices are of melody. Mr. 
Graves has, however, found a few worthy of polish and finish, 
among them “Shule Aroon”’ and “ The Bonny Cuckoo,” and, if 
he continues his studies in this direction, he will find others 
worthy of rescue from the broadsheet—such, for instance, as 
“The Brown Morn” and “ The Colleen Bawn of Limerick.” 

As a whole, Mr. Graves’ contribution to Irish poetry has been 
the worthiest, as most indigenous, for many ‘years, and we trust 
will not only be welcomed in itself, but have the effect to call at- 
tention to a neglected province of English literature which has 
both an original flavor and a representative quality of great in- 
terest. 





SOME RECENT VIEWS UPON MIND.* 


IT is impossible to overestimate the influence which recent 
scientific research has brought to bear upon philosophical 
opinions, and the consequent changes these latter have under- 
gone and are still undergoing. Positive science has overstepped 
its limits in order to usurp the place of authoritative teaching, 
and none but Catholics now respect views which are not in com- 
plete harmony with mere scientific speculations. Protestantism 
is now, above all other times, reaping the harvest whose seed it 
sowed when it set authority at defiance ; for the latest phase of in- 
dividualism, in the shape of scientific materialism, the necessary 
outcome of individual reason as applied to modern physiology, 
has done away with the raison d’étre not only of Protestantism 
but of all religion. Why, indeed, need men wrangle any longer 
over grace and sacraments and prayer, the chief instruments of 
salvation, when men no longer believe they have souls to be 
saved? And that this disbelief is far more prevalent than dron- 
ing preachers are prone to admit may be gathered from the num- 
ber of volumes lately written by eminent men of science in which 
it is openly professed and maintained. A Catholic cannot ac- 
cept those conclusions, no matter how plausible the arguments by 
which they are fortified, no matter how insidiously they may 


* The Brainasan Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, M.A., M.D.,F.R.S., Professor 


of Pathological Anatomy, etc,, in University College, London. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1880. 
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strive to creep in upon him under the insinuating garb of science. 
Catholics, therefore, can alone consistently challenge these erro- 
neous speculations and strive to winnow what may be called the 
chaff of mere scientific opinion from the golden wheat of scienti- 
fic truth. 

The latest contribution to physiological materialism is from 
the pen of Professor Bastian, of London, one of the most accom. 
plished physiologists of the day. His book is replete with in- 
struction, and he submits to his readers the most recent facts of 
neurological science which intelligent and industrious researches 
in Germany, France, and England have brought to light. With 
these, however, we have no concern just now, but will consider 
his attempt to modify the hitherto current views of the mind in 
order to bring mind and recent neurological discoveries into 
harmonious relation. This modification he undertakes to bring 
about in the chapter entitled the “Scope of Mind,” and he begins 
by assuming the incorrectness of the view which holds to mind as 
an entity distinct from the nervous structure. That this is a mere 
assumption his own words will prove. He says at the very 
opening of the chapter : “ It is customary to speak of the ‘mind’ 
as though it were a something having an actual independent ex- 
istence—an entity, that is, of spiritual or uncorporeal existence. 
Consequently we find spread abroad in all directions definitions of 
mind which, to say the least, carry with them implications of a 
decidedly misleading character.” This is all he says in refuta- 
tion of what he calls a misleading conception of mind, and he pro- 
ceeds at once to offer a substitute which will be more in har- 
mony, he says, with the dataof physiology. Now, it would seem 
that when a scientific man rejects a wide-spread and cherished 
belief he ought at least to consider a few of the arguments upon 
which that belief rests—arguments that date back to the remotest 
antiquity, and which were deemed of no small consequence by 
every philosophical writer from Thales of Miletus down to the 
compiler of the latest handbook on mental philosophy. 

Dr. Bastian, together with all his ilk, evidently deems it a 
work of supererogation to attempt the refutation of views which 
are not in consonance with his own. The class of physiologists 
who undertake the task of building up a new science of mind are 
men who unfortunately have devoted their lives with untiring 
zeal and ardor to the consideration of only one side of the ques- 
tion, and that the narrowest. One would take it for granted that 
the first step requisite in a logical endeavor to substitute a new 
theory for an older one would be to point out the insufficiency 
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of the latter, to prove that what Aristotle wrote concerning the 
faculties of the soul, what Plato wrote, and all that brilliant line 
of thinkers running through medizval times down to the seven- 
teenth century, either was erroneous Or is insufficient to meet the 
demands which newly-discovered facts are making. Not so, 
however; they brush the past aside with a contemptuous wave, 
and give forth speculations which, as we hope to prove, cannot 
stand the test of a logical scrutiny. The old-fashioned psycholo- 
gist, for instance, desirous of knowing how modern materialism is 
disposed to treat the arguments by which he was accustomed to 
establish the incorporeal character of the mind, will look in vain 
for an attempted refutation. He might say: “ After all it is true 
that, if consciousness is in the least trustworthy, it teaches us that 
an idea is simple and indivisible, and can never, consequently, 
be made commensurate with a millionth part of a nerve-cell. I 
wonder what Dr. Bastian and Dr. Maudsley will say to this.” 
But his inquiry is bootless, for those free lances in mental science 
deliver their blows only where they list, and not where their 
force might be most keenly felt. 

Dr. Bastian wishes to enlarge the meaning of the term mind 
by including among mental phenomena those nerve-changes 
which we know to accompany them, and he thus adroitly makes 
mind a mere function of nerve-action. For if we must include 
nerve-change among the phenomena of mind, we must make it 
also cause thereof, since in that case it becomes the mental pre- 
cursor of mental action. He is, therefore, a materialist of the 
most pronounced sort, but he is loyally such and does not hesi- 
tate to eliminate spirit as an impossible factor in his theory of 
mind. He divides our sources of mental knowledge into subjec- 
tive psychology, or consciousness supplemented by what we are 
able to infer from the words or actions of our fellow-men and 
lower animals (objective psychology), and what we are able to 
learn as to the dependence of these subjective states on certain 
bodily conditions of man and other animals. These being our 
sources of psychical knowledge, according to Dr. Bastian, we 
must, in estimating the data of consciousness, not view them 
only in the light in which consciousness exhibits them, but also as 
modified in their origin and character by previous nervous con- 
ditions. If we were to lean implicitly and exclusively, he says, 
upon the direct revelations of consciousness, we would inevitably 
commit ourselves to a system of universal scepticism, needing, as 
Hume proclaimed, a rejection of all grounds of certainty for our 
belief in an external world, in body, and indeed in mind as 
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an entity—leaving to each one of us a mere fleeting series of 
conscious states as representatives of the totality of existence. 
Hereby Dr. Bastian paves the way to his favorite opinion, that a 
knowledge of nerve-changé is essential to a knowledge of each 
and every mental act, since the latter is the natural product of 
the former. It is strange that the fallacy of this statement es- 
caped so acute a mind. If consciousness be the product of nerve 
operation, do we not depend upon consciousness for our know- 
ledge of that same, and is not consciousness, therefore, in the last 
analysis, the witness, not to the act, but to the character of the 
nerve-operation? Every nerve-change is thus viewed by con- 
sciousness as the parent of itself and the only witness to the 
fact. But how can consciousness recognize the filial character 
of its relation to nerve-change, since it is the only informant 
upon whom we may call for testimony as to the truth of such al- 
leged fact >—and surely the product cannot be witness to the char- 
acter of production, for the character is inseparable from the act. 
Dr. Bastian admits that the only available knowledge we possess 
is identifiable with consciousness and cannot exist apart from it ; 
and this admission fully justifies the strictures just made upon the 
notion of nerve-change being cause of the consciousness, whilst 
it is itself subsequently supposed to inform us of such causal rela- 
tion. He says that all knowledge is but the expression and sum- 
mation of our own conscious states; and in saying this he di- 
rectly belies the assertion that consciousness is but a tithe of 
mental life. No matter how fragmentary consciousness may be, 
how little connected with primary and secondary automatic ac- 
tions, the fact remains incontestable that it accompanies our 
knowledge of every fact, that it is the light in which we view 
truths, and that consequently it lies back of every truth, and that, 
as regards it, every demonstration of truth is @ posteriori. 

It is likely Dr. Bastian, apart from his educational bias as an 
experimental physiologist, was led to take this view of the very 
partial function of consciousness in the enactment of mental pro- 
cesses by the teachings of John Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill says that 
what consciousness reveals, together with what can be legitimate- 
ly inferred from its revelations, compose by universal admission 
all that we know of the mind, or, indeed, of any other thing. Mr, 
Mill never clearly explained what he understood by the legiti- 
mate inferences of consciousness, and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to divine what legitimate inferences we could reach inde- 
pendently of consciousness; they should be inferences of which 
we were not conscious—.e., of which we possessed no knowledge 
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that we know of. Yet Dr. Bastian imagines he has found a philo- 
sophical clue in Mill’s “ legitimate inferences of consciousness ” 
by virtue of which he finds it possible to ascribe a mental char- 
acter to nerve-change as well as to consciousness. 

Not only does Dr. Bastian thus arbitrarily extend the term 
mind to occurrences with which the speech of men has hitherto 
failed to connect it, but he leaves us completely in the shade as to 
where he would draw the line between “mental phenomena” 
and those events of animal life with which confessedly the mind 
has nothing to do. The expression “nerve-action” is very elas- 
tic and applies to every function of life, for no vital action is per- 
formed without it; and though digestion, for instance, may give 
tone and color to mental action, while it undoubtedly implies ex- 
penditure of nervous force, no one is inclined to number diges- 
tion among the events of mental life. The complexity and varie- 
ty of mental phenomena, together with their close dependence on 
purely bodily conditions, render the task of drawing the line be- 
tween physiological and psychological processes extremely diff- 
cult, and those who have been accustomed to note the interven- 
tion of nerve-activity in physiological processes only are apt to 
affirm a like relation of nervous power to purely mental acts. 
We freely admit a closer relation between mental acts and ma- 
terial changes in nerve-structure than between the same and 
changes in the other tissues of the body, but we will not agree 
that such closeness of relation is equivalent to the relation of 
cause and effect. Dr. Bastian places the phenomena of magnet- 
ism on the same plane as those of mind, but the very obvious 
difference between the two sets of phenomena impels us to set 
them down to very different agencies. And that very difference, 
to some extent acknowledged by Dr. Bastian himself, inhibits the 
notion that there can be anything causally in common between 
the two. This reference is here consistently introduced for the 
reason that Dr. Bastian deduces the similar character of magnet- 
ism, heat, and motion, with mental exhibitions, from the assumed 
premise that there is nothing more in the very highest reach of 
mind than there is in the phenomena mentioned. We will there- 
fore examine to what extent consciousness, which, according to 
Dr. Bastian, characterizes at least one set of mental phenomena, 
necessarily separates such phenomena from those of heat, motion, 
or magnetism, and also, consequently, from all mere changes that 
take place in nervous tissue. 

Consciousness takes cognizance of what passes in the mind, 
and both constitute what is called conscious thought. Conscious- 
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ness of thought is therefore distinct from thought, but only logi- 
cally, for there can be no real distinction where one term of the 
relation cannot exist without the other. Now, there can be no 
thought without consciousness; for we cannot see without light, 
and the eyes, surely, are not that light, much less so are the ob- 
jects seen. 

But if we admit with Dr. Bastian that thought may exist apart 
from consciousness, is it not evident that such thought must be 
something very different from the thought of which we are con- 
scious, since it is essential to this latter that we be conscious of 
it? It matters little whether we call certain conditions of which 
we are not conscious thought; so long as the thought of which we 
are conscious differs essentially from those conditions they may 
both be as unlike to each other as any two things under the sun. 
Dr. Bastian has fallen into the error of supposing that when he 
bestowed the same term on two sets of phenomena, because of a 
certain closeness of relationship between them, he thereby suc. 
ceeded in identifying them. He has found that certain in-going 
currents of nerve-force disturb the equilibrium of certain cerebral 
nerve-cells, and that, consequent upon this disturbance, mental 
activity is enkindled which ultimately finds its manifestation in 
consciousness. This, indeed, may be true, it is a plausible hy- 
pothesis, but it is as unphilosophical as it is illogical to refer 
such mental activity, thus manifested, to the changes that take 
place in the nerve-tissue in the same manner as we refer func- 
tion to an organic cause. So long as it is possible to find an- 
other explanation of this sequence of events the mere assertion 
that thought represents the functional activity of nerve-cells, be- 
cause it accompanies certain changes in these latter, is entirely de- 
void of weight. Now,such an explanation is always at hand, and 
even rendered plausible by the very admissions and discoveries 
of physiology itself. Dr. Bastian contends that the conversion of 
distinctly volitional actions into secondary automatic ones is the 
result of registered impressions in the nerve-cells, by virtue of 
which they become trained to guide and regulate those actions, 
and gradually acquire a certain organized experience in directing 
the muscles over which they preside to the performance of their 
proper functions with ease, dexterity, and independently of atten- 
tion. Dr. Bastian herein may be right, and there is nothing in 
the doctrine that conflicts with the orthodox view of mind. But 
when he insists that the emancipation of volitional acts from the 
domain of the will, and their conversion into purely automatic 
ones, is the result of those trained nerve-cells taking upon them- 
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selves the complete and exclusive control of them, then he goes 
a step farther than the facts in the premises warrant. The mind 
in this case may be likened to one who turnsa key in a rusty 
lock: the first attempts are painful and laborious, but as the key 
becomes better adjusted to its new function, as the rust of the 
lock becomes worn away, the person who locks and unlocks finds 
less and less difficulty in doing so, till at last, especially if the 
lock has been oiled, the task becomes so easy that he does it with- 
out thinking of what he is about. Now, should some ingenious 
inquirer, to whom the person turning the key is an unknown fac- 
tor, address himself to the task of discovering why it is that with 
increased repetition of trial the process of locking has become 
easier, he will find that a better adjustment between lock and key 
has taken place, that the lock has acquired new and permanent 
relations towards the key, and that there exists a purposive adap- 
tation of all the parts, by virtue of which the process of opening 
and locking has become easier. Should now the conclusion be 
jumped at that the lock and key have, in consequence of this new 
adjustment and permanently changed conditions, taken upon 
themselves complete control of the door in respect to opening 
and closing, would it not be rash and premature? The real 
source of action, the person who turns the key has been over- 
looked, because he does not reveal himself to the senses. In like 
manner the physiologist who finds that nerve-cells, answering to 
certain currents of nerve-force, acquire a facility in determining 
muscular action, concludes too hastily when he says that such 
acquired facility devolves the whole action on the nerves. In 
this way may be accounted for the painfully conscious character 
of unaccustomed actions. The mind, in determining through the 
will certain muscular actions of an unusual sort, depends for 
the purpose on nerve-centres whose fitness it has not hitherto 
tested ; it labors hard to secure the proper adjustment and co- 
operation of co-ordinate nerve-centres, till, in consequence of such 
efforts, those undergo certain organic changes which fit them 
more and more for their function, and at last the mind has little 
or no effort to make in calling them into action. Because, as Pro- 
fessor Bain says, “ Of mind we have no direct experience, and ab- 
solutely no knowledge,” it by no means follows that mind may 
not exist apart from body, any more than the person who opens 
and locks a door may not exist apart from such relation, because 
he has never been seen. Dr. Bastian finds himself as little 
in position to account for the manner in which consciousness 


arises from cell-action as the psychologist to determine in what 
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manner spirit acts upon matter. The latter admits the mysteri- 
ous and incomprehensible character of the nexus which unites 
substances that have so little in common between them, but he is 
no more in the dark than the physiologist when he finds himself 
confronted by the problem of tracing out the relationship be- 
tween changes in nerve-tissue and consequent consciousness. He 
says that the objection advanced against grouping conscious and 
unconscious conditions under one head “is based upon our igno- 
rance as to the exact genetic relation existing between subjective 
states and the bodily conditions (or nervous actions) on which they 
seem to depend.” So long as the physiologist cannot bridge this 
mysterious chasm he has no right toclassify conscious and uncon- 
scious phenomena together. The attempt to do so is an assump- 
tion of their radical identity—an assumption that is entirely in- 
compatible with the admission that we have no knowledge of 
the exact genetic relation between subjective states and the 
bodily conditions on which they seem to depend. In view of 
such professed ignorance it is strange that Dr. Bastian should 
not hesitate to write as follows: 


“It is, indeed, certain that multitudes of nerve-actions having no sub- 
jective side (z.e., which are unaccompanied by phases of consciousness) 
form links or integral parts of our momentarily occurring mental states, 
and that such mere objective phenomena powerfully assist in determining 
our so-called mental states. Nay, more, it seems almost certain that the 
greater part of our intellectual action proper (z.z2., cognition and thought as 
opposed to sensation) consists of mere nerve-actions with which no conscious 
states are associated.” 


The former sentence, taken by itself, might be admitted as 
true; but, judged in the light of the concluding words of the 
second sentence, it is false and misleading. It may be true, in- 
deed, and we avow the facts point to such truth, that mental 
states (of course we mean conscious ones) are influenced by pre- 
vious nervous conditions ; but how illogical it is to infer with Dr. 
Bastian that therefore “cognition and thought consists of mere 
nerve-action with which no conscious states are associated’’! 
What sort of knowledge can that be of which we are not con- 
scious? Do not the terms unconscious cognition imply a contra- 
diction? Much has been said by scientific writers of the unrea- 
sonableness of those who differ with them in their views, but for 
such unreasonableness on their part out of their own mouths let 
them be judged. Surely the world—by which we mean the 
average man and woman in it—would stand aghast if told it actu- 
ally knows more than it knows it does. We do not speak of for- 
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gotten knowledge, neither does Dr. Bastian, but of actual know- 
ledge now possessed; and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is supremely absurd to say that we are actually knowing and not 
knowing that we know. All that Dr. Bastian has any warrant 
in the facts for stating is that certain previous nervous conditions 
may determine subsequent conscious states, and that a very close 
relationship exists between the two; but his extreme desire to 
identify them has led him to strain the truth and reason beyond 
the premises. 

The following sentence will furnish a specimen of such rea- 
soning, while it will at the same time serve as an introduction to 
the consideration of so-called unconscious cerebration, on which 
materialistic physiologists mainly rely for their conclusions: 
“We are frequently conscious,” writes Dr. Bastian, “of the 
first term of some process of thought, and we become aware of 
the last, whilst those which intervene, numerous though they may be, 
do not in the least reveal themselves in consciousness.” Now, those 
words which we have italicized are an open begging of the ques- 
tion. How do we know that processes of thought intervene, 
especially since they do not reveal themselves in consciousness ? 
And if, as is evidently meant by Dr. Bastian, nerve-changes do 
occur between the first and last term of some process of thought, 
on what grounds can these be called processes of thought? The 
facts of unconscious cerebration, to which Dr, Bastian appeals in 
support of his view, certainly show that some nerve-changes do 
intervene between processes of thought, but that is all they do 
show. We endeavor to recall a name or word, but to no pur- 
pose; memory will not respond to the efforts of the will, and the 
attempt is abandoned, when suddenly, and without any effort, the 
word presents itself to the mind. “ Now, it is difficult,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, “if not impossible, to account for this fact upon any 
other supposition than that a certain train of action has been set 
going in the cerebrum by the voluntary exertion which we at 
first made; and that this train continues in movement after our 
attention has been fixed upon some other object of thought, so 
that it goes on to the evolution of its result, not only without 
any continued exertion on our part, but also without our con- 
sciousness of any continued activity.” Impressed by this and 
similar facts pointing to the close dependence of mental processes 
upon nerve-function, Mr. Mill says: “If we admit (what physi- 
ology is rendering more and more probable) that our mental 
feelings as well as our sensations have for their physical ante- 
cedents particular states of nerves, it may well be believed that 
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the apparently suppressed links in a chain of association, those 
which Sir William Hamilton considers as latent, are really so, 
that they are not even momentarily felt ; the chain of causation 
being continued only physically by one organic state of the 
nerves succeeding another so rapidly that the state of mental con. 
sciousness appropriate to each is not produced.” In both these 
extracts we have the facts of “ unconscious cerebration” pithily 
presented, and we accordingly have exhibited to us the grounds 
upon which Dr. Bastian works for an identification of conscious 
mental states with changes taking place in the nervous tissues. 
The question pertinently arises, Are the facts of his unconscious 
cerebration susceptible of a different explanation and one that is 
in accord with the spiritual view of mind-function? We hold that 
they are ; and not only that, but that Dr. Bastian and his followers 
run ahead of the facts in attempting to make conscious action the 
sole and simple outcome of unconscious nerve-change. When 
the mind endeavors to recall a forgotten name and fails to do so, 
it finds itself out of sympathy with the nerve-cells concerned in 
that special act of memory, and strives to establish a proper ad- 
justment between itself and them. An agitation of the nerves 
connected with the memorative process follows, and when the 
mind ceases to advert to the matter a spontaneous adjustment 
takes place in consequence of this continued agitation, and ere 
the mind can fairly return to the search it stumbles over the re- 
stored adjustment. Why not this explanation, one entirely har- 
monizing with the facts of physiology and the admission of a sub- 
stantive soul, as that other one, which can be admitted only by 
supposing that coincidence of events is equivalent to similarity 
of function? Every fact of recent physiological discoveries may 
be made to consist with the old psychological doctrine of a spi- 
ritual agent united to the body and yet substantially distinct from 
it, and modern science does itself an injustice when it attempts to 
wrench the beautiful facts which it brings to light away from the 
groove of their real significance, and make them subserve the ig- 
noble purpose of reducing man to the level of the brute and rob- 
bing him of that hope which alone makes life worth living, that 
there is in him a divine spark in the light of which he reads those 
words, Von omnis moriar. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF HERALDRY. 


THE Crusades deserve particular attention for their influence 
on the civilization of Europe. One of the consequences of these 
: religious wars was the introduction of heraldry, at least as an art, 
which tournaments and the many knightly ceremonies of a feudal 
age soon raised into a science. It was necessary to distinguish 
by some outward sign the principal leaders of the expeditions to 
the Holy Land, and their vassals also, consisting of troops from 
twenty different nations, who could never otherwise have been 
marshalled under the proper banners. The regulation of the 
symbols whereby the sovereigns and lords of Europe should be 
individually distinguished was a matter of great nicety, and was 
properly entrusted to officers called heralds, who invented signs 
of honor which could not be construed into offence, and made 
general regulations for their display on the banners and shields 
of the chiefs and their knights and followers. As most of the 
learning of the age was confined to ecclesiastics, it is easily un- 
derstood how the fanciful, mystical, and often legendary charac- 
ter of these early examples of heraldry was always made by the 
heralds to bear some religious sense or meaning. Indeed, herald- 
ry was at first so intimately connected with morality and reli- 
‘ gion that to profess the true faith and be of legitimate birth were 
essential conditions of being allowed to bear arms, These were 
/ originally not refused by the heralds to any thus qualified who 
were able to maintain a horse with furniture for the service of the 
sovereign. These ornaments and regulations were, then, the 
origin of the present system of heraldry, which, with trifling 
variations due to the rise of families to estates and titles, not for 
deeds of arms, but for wisdom in council, superior learning, or 
successful trade, prevails throughout the whole of Europe. 

Some of the most common charges still borne by ancient families 
in their arms—such as escalop-shells, bezants, martlets, stars, cres- 
cents, alérions, water-bougets, Saracens’ heads, palmers’ staves, and 
an almost infinite variety of crosses—were assumed during the 
Crusades by the knights themselves, or after their return, and were 
transmitted in their families as memorials of the holy wars, attest- 
ing the devotion of some ancestor to the Christian faith and ani- 

mating his descendants to emulate his spirit. At least one-half of 
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the charges of heraldry between the twelfth and the fourteenth 
century had a religious origin. Even the colors used had a deep 
symbolical meaning ; thus, vert (green) was the color of hope; azure 
(blue) typified the sky, and hence the joys of heaven; gu/es (red) 
stood for the blood which the Christian warrior had shed fora 
good cause ; argent (silver) represented the color of the placid sea 
or the plains of Palestine and Egypt. Or (gold) was the color of 
triumph and reward, while sad/e (black) symbolized mourning 
and sorrow ; so that while the former color predominates in old 
arms assumed about the time of the capture of famous cities and 
the defeat of infidel armies, the latter is most frequent when an 
expedition was unsuccessful or the Christian host had sustained 
disaster. In course of time other derivative qualities were as- 
cribed to the different colors. Thus, the renowned banner of the 
Knights Templars, called by them Beauseant, was sableand argent, 
or black above and white below, to denote that, while fierce to 
their foes, they were gracious to their friends. Gules is a color 
seldom found upon the arms of religious orders and ecclesiasti- 
cal houses, because it is suggestive of war and bloodshed : 


“ Upon his surcoat valiant Neville bore 
A silver saltire upon martial red.” 
—DraytTon’s Barons’ War, i. 22. 


Thevirtues of Christian knights were symbolized also by certain 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and by imaginary animals whose qualities 
they sought toimitate. Hence Lord Lindsay (Sketches of Christian 
Art, ii. 49), in noticing thie emblematical character of certain mon- 
sters as they appear in the porches of ancient churches and abbeys 
and on the roofs and gargoyles of old cathedrals, alludes to their 
ultimate adoption by the Italian states as cres¢s, and also to their 
retention to the present day, as the supporters of royal and noble 
escutcheons, all over Europe. “Heraldry,” he continues, “is, in 
fact, the last remnant of ancient symbolism and a legitimate 
branch of Christian art; the griffins and unicorns, fesses and 
chevrons, the very tinctures or colors, are all symbolical—each 
has its mystic meaning, singly and in combination; and thus 
every genuine old coat-of-arms preaches a lesson of chivalric 
honor and Christian principle to those that inherit it—truths little 
suspected nowadays in our heralds’ offices.” The cross, as the 
most sacred of the figures of heraldry, appears under many varie- 
ties and modifications of form, some of them of great beauty. As 
a charge it used to be commoner in coats-of-arms than any other 
figure. Berry, in his comprehensive work on heraldry, gives 
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nearly two huhdred examples, without giving all that might be 
found, of the various kinds of crosses that appear in coats-of-arms. 
During the wars for the recovery of the Holy Land the troops 
of the different nations that joined in those expeditions displayed 
crosses embroidered on their banners and painted on their shields, 
while upon the military coat or mantle was sewed a cross com- 
posed of two pieces of list or ribbon, either of cloth or silk, of 
equal length—originally red for all, but afterwards of other colors 
also. From this circumstance these soldiers were called Crusaders. 
Those of France attached their national emblem—the fleur-de-lys— 
to the extremities of the cross; hence was formed the cross flory. 
Those from the Papal States placed transverse pieces on each 
member of the cross, and thus formed it into four small crosses 
springing from a common centre; this was the cross-crosslet. 
Some varieties of the heraldic cross are evidently derived from. 
very early originals in which the sacred symbol was more or less 
skilfully disguised; such is the au cross (so called from the 
Greek letter which composes it), made of an upright shaft and 
two horizontal limbs only; the cross potent rebated, which is no 
other than the “ crux gammata,” formed by combining together 
four capital Greek gammas. This mystical arrangement was 
anciently called gammadion, and in Old English fylfot or fytfot. 
Occasionally the small gamma was employed, which gave to 
heraldry the popular cross moline, or anchor cross. A small cross, 
sharp pointed at the foot, is the cross fitchée, and is a touching 
memorial of the Crusaders and pilgrims, who used the point to fix 
the cross in the ground, or into any convenient place, in order to 
perform their devotions before it. It was thus a sort of mission- 
ary’s cross, and we find it used in their arms by the Scotch family 
of McDonald (and its Irish branch, the McDonnells, Earls of An- 
trim) to preserve the tradition that one of their ancestors, a great 
Lord of the Isles, had conveyed St. Patrick over to Ireland when 
he went there to convert the natives. The cross figures, under 
one form or another, in the arms of some of the oldest and noblest 
families in Europe, which are found in almost every case to have 
been engaged in the Holy Wars. Such are the Howards in 
England, the Bruces of Scotland, and the De Burghs, or Burkes, 
in Ireland and elsewhere. In the olden times, when every person 
of prominence bore heraldic arms, it was imagined that suitable 
armorial devices should be assigned to men of mark in earlier 
ages. Thus the arms of Edward the Confessor, which were long 
regarded in England with peculiar reverence, although found 
sculptured as early as the thirteenth century in Westminster 
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Abbey, were devised long after his death. The shield is blue, 
and the cross, surrounded by five little birds, is gold. When the 
limbs of the cross are unequal in length, the lower one, or shaft, 
being longer than the others, it is called a Latin cross. If placed 
on steps it is called a cross of Calvary. These steps are called 
“degrees,” and are always three in number to represent the Theo- 
logical Virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Such a cross figures 
in the arms of the Emperor of Austria—whose style is imperial 
and apostolic majesty—and was granted by Pope Sylvester II. to 
his ancestor, St. Stephen, King of Hungary. - When the Crusaders 
had captured Jerusalem, and Godfrey de Bouillon been elected 
king, special arms were granted to the new kingdom by Pope 
Paschal II.: a silver shield charged with five golden crosses. As 
it was already then an established rule of heraldry that metal 
must not be placed on metal, nor color upon color, an exception, 
which was very rare, was called “arms of inquiry,” as there was 
always some significant reason for a departure from the known 
rules of the art. In this case it is commonly supposed that the 
pope intended to give arms which should be unlike those of any 
other potentate ; but mystical writers assert that the crosses were 
meant to symbolize the five wounds of our Lord, and that the 
peculiarity of the blazon bears allusion to Psalm lxvii. 14, in 
which the singers contemplate the return of a victorious army 
and their peaceful enjoyment of their possessions: “ When, ye 
sleep in the midst of your borders, ye shall be as a dove, whose 
wings are covered with si/ver, and her pinions with flaming go/d.” 

The peculiar character and object of the Crusades led to the 
formation of those two celebrated military and religious orders 
called Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or Hospitalers (but after- 
wards and now Knights of Malta), instituted about A.D. 1092, and 
the Knights Templars, who were incorporated a few years later. 
The arms of the former were a silver cross of eight points charged 
upon a black shield. The points symbolize the Beatitudes. The 
present Lord Torpichen perpetuates in his arms the heraldic 
sacrilege of his ancestor, Sir James Sandilands, grand-prior of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem within Scotland, who, turn- 
ing Protestant at the Reformation, got a peerage: and the vast 
possessions of his “ preceptory,” with the privilege of quartering 
a‘crown and thistle—the armorial insignia of this branch of the 
. order. 

The pile, a figure resembling a long, thin wedge, which is 
borne sometimes single, but oftener in a group of three conjoined 
in point, and of the color red, is an heraldic memorial of the 
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Passion, being originally intended to represent the sacred nails. 
The escalop, or escalop-shell, was a beautiful and favorite charge in 
heraldry, being associated with the safe return of Crusaders and 
pilgrims, who picked it up on the shore of Palestine. It was 
held in such esteem that towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century Pope Alexander IV. prohibited all but pilgrims who 
were truly noble from assuming such shells as armorial ensigns. 
The douget, or water-bouget, is an ancient charge introduced into 
heraldry during the holy wars. It represents the vessels, of skin 
or of leathern bags—one of which was swung at each end of a bar 
which a man carried across his shoulder—used by the Crusaders 
for conveying water over the hot plains of the East, where wells 
and reservoirs, besides being scarce, were often poisoned or filled 
up by the enemy to retard the advance of the Christians,as Tasso 
has described in the Gerusalemme Liberata (cant. xiii. st. 58). Ad 
rions, or eagles represented without either legs or beaks, were 
carried by returning Crusaders as marks of wounds received in 
battle; while the martlet, which was always represented at rest, 
with its wings closed and without feet, was an emblem of the 
Crusader or pilgrim safely returned from the Holy Land, which 
he had reached by sea, as it were like a bird confined in a cage 
and using neither its feet nor wings to voyage. The dezant, or 
golden roundel, in old arms, representing the - Byzantine coin or 
money of Constantinople, brought back with them from the East 
by the Crusaders (two or three, perhaps, being kept as souvenirs 
out of the sum required for their ransom), although comparative- 
ly rare in English and Scottish heraldry, is quite common in Italy, 
as might be expected from the more commercial spirit of the 
Venetian and Genoese nobles, who took so great a part in all the 
Crusades. The star, which is generally called a mullet in herald- 
ry, was a favorite figure in the arms of the Crusaders. When 
several stars are introduced in an ancient shield the idea sug- 
gested was that of divine guidance to Crusaders and pilgrims, 
“which carried them over through a great water . . . and con- 
ducted them in a wonderful way . . . and was to them for the 
light of stars by night” (Wisdom x.) The pelican was always a 
charge of sacred significance, and figures as a crest or in the 
shield itself of many noble families. She was represented in two 
different ways. One wasalone and wounding herself in the breast 
with her beak, when she was blazoned “vulning,” and was an 
emblem of Christ the Redeemer, who died that we might live. 
The other manner of: representing her was in a nest and feeding 
her young with her blood, which dropped out of the wound made 
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by her own beak in her breast. She is then blazoned “In her 
piety,” and is a special emblem of the Real Presence of our Lord 
in the Blessed Eucharist. , 

Human figures winged, and vested in dalmatics, and designed 
to represent ange/s, are occasionally introduced into heraldry, 
their office being to act as supporters to armorial shields. “The 
introduction of angelic figures,” says Boutell, “which might 
have the appearance of acting as ‘ guardian angels’ in their care 
of shields of arms, was in accordance with the feeling of the early 
days of English heraldry” (p. 247). * 

Keys are rare in the arms of old families, and generally sym- 
bolize either the capture of some Moorish or Saracenic castle 
or some close connection with the Holy See. Instances of the 
former reason are comparatively common in Spanish heraldry, as 
might be expected, since the existence of Spain for eight hundred 
years had been one long crusade; and a glorious example of the 
latter and rarer use of keys is found in the arms of the still 
flourishing house of Clermont-Tonnerre in France, one of whose 
ancestors, for having driven out of Rome an anti-pope and re-es- 
tablished the authority of Calixtus il., a.v. 1119, received from 
_ the pontiff the privilege of substituting for his paternal coat St. 
Peter’s keys argent on a field gules, with the loyal motto, Si 
omnes, ego non, from Matt. xxvi. 33. 

The sword appears earlier as a spiritual emblem in heraldry 

than in its military capacity, and is then always suggestive of St. 
’ Paul the apostle, as in the arms of the city of London, of which 
he was the special patron. The see of Chichester has for arms a 
venerable man seated on an altar, his head surrounded by a nim- 
bus, an open book in his hand (“the Word of God’’), and a 
sword in his mouth; and it is a remarkable instance of bigotry 
that Protestant heralds blazon these arms a Prester-/ohn sitting on 
a tombstone, thus putting an imaginary prince out of the depths of 
Asia in the place of our Blessed Lord as described in the Apoca- 
lypse, i. 16: “ And out of his mouth a sharp two-edged sword 
came.” 

We may here observe that most nations are distinguished by 
certain heraldic peculiarities, and a country’s history,.in all its 
vicissitudes of war and peace, and, alas! even of religious change, 
is symbolized in the armorial bearings of the nobility and gentry, 


* On a seal of Robert II. (1386) the arms of Scotland are supported from behind by a human 
skeleton—* the paths of glory lead but to the grave”; which reminds us of St. Philip Neri, who, 
after being offered many eminent ecclesiastical dignities, used to keep ‘‘the inevitable hour” 
before his eyes by having two cardinals’ coats-of-arms hung up in his cell, with a death's head 
painted in the centre of each, 
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if studied in a chronological order. Certain figures, for instance, 
have entirely disappeared and others have changed their meaning 
since the .Crusades, and much more since the Reformation. 

Knowing how inseparably the Catholic faith is bound up 
with the institutions, the independence, and the glory of Spain, 
we are not surprised that seligious symbols and devices abound 
in Spanish heraldry, and that even those which fer se are of a san- 
guinary character are often intimately connected with some cham- 
pionship of the faith. Take, for instance, that singular figure 
called gyron, in which the shield is divided into several, generally 
six or eight, triangular pieces, their points uniting in the centre. 
It is so rare in Scotland that only one distinguished family bears 
it—viz., the Campbells ; but in Spain it is of frequent occurrence, 
and always in the arms of families whose distinction arose from 
the Moorish wars, when it was customary for the bodyguard, or 
closest companions, of the Christian leader to tear up and divide 
among themselves, in the fierce joy of victory, his surcoat or 
mantle, some parts of which would be stained with his blood 
and others retain its original color, which explains why the gy- 
rony is always of two different and alternate tinctures. The 
term itself signifies in Spanish a gusset or piece of cloth, and the 
first instance of its heraldic appropriation occurs in the house of 
Giron (from whom the present Dukes of Ossuna are descended), 
which got both name and arms from such a circumstance under 
King Sanchez I. of Navarre. 

It must be said that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries a great deal was done to bring heraldry into contempt, as 
when arms were gravely ascribed to the patriarchal and ante- 
diluvian worthies; when Joseph’s “coat of divers colors” was 
called a true coat-of-arms, and armorial ensigns were given to 
Gideon, David, and Judas Machabeus, and when a lawyer of some 
eminence, Mr. Dobbs, could maintain that the harps borne by the 
angels in the Apocalypse alluded to the national arms of Ireland. 
We make an exception, however, for the emblems of the Passion 
arranged as armorial bearings, in the spirit of that hymn, 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 


in which Venantius Fortunatus in the sixth century seemed to 
anticipate the chivalrous ardor of the middle ages. Such so- 
called “ Arms of our Saviour” are found carved in Elgin Cathe- 
dral, Scotland, in Kilcolgan Castle, Ireland, and in other edifices; 
generally of a religious character. 
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What may be called ecclesiastical heraldry, or the blazon of 
churchmen, differs in some particulars from that of laymen. To 
begin with the field, or blank space on which the figures are 
drawn: while for laymen this is always in the form of a shield, 
of which there aré several varieties, for the popes and for eccle- 
siastics, particularly in Italy, it is generally a rounded oval with 
convex surface, and is not called a shield but a cartouche, as more 
peaceful-looking. Women, with the exception of sovereigns, al- 
ways bear their arms in a /ozenge, a beautiful substitute for the 
heraldic shield, which was introduced early in the fourteenth 
century from Flanders, where spinning was the principal occu- 
pation of females, and seems to have been suggested by the dis- 
taff, which it somewhat resembles in form. 

The distinctive heraldic attributes of the Holy See are a cross- 
keys and tiara. The popes after their election continue to use 
their family arms, with the triple crown over the cartouche and 
the keys saltire-wise behind it. This would not be the place to 
enter into a disquisition on the origin and earliest form of the 
tiara.. It was first used by the popes as a distinctive form of 
crown, symbolizing their temporal sovereignty, as the mitre did 
their spiritual authority. The keys were naturally suggested by 
the promise made to St. Peter. One of the keys was in early 
pontifical heraldry blazoned or and the other argent. The sym- 
bolism of these different colors is that the golden key loosens and 
the silver one binds. However, for a long time the keys have 
both been blazoned or. 

Ecclesiastics, no matter what their rank or title “in the world,” 
should not use any form of coronet over their arms, although an 
exception is sometimes made in favor of those of royal blood or 
who hold benefices to which temporal fiefs were formerly an- 
nexed. If crests and helmets are too knightly to appear over the 
arms of clergymen, supporters which had their origin in those 
clamorous and often mortal encounters called tournaments are 
still moreincongruous. The motto, also, or war-cry, has no place 
in a clergyman’s armorial ensigns. Just as the coronets of the 
nobility have distinctive marks of gradations of rank, the hats of 
prelates differ in color and number of tassels, so that, where the 
blazoning is correct, the rank of an ecclesiastic can be as surely 
determined as that of a peer. A cardinal’s hat is red and has fif- 
teen tassels on either side, which arealsored. There is a conven- 
tional form for this, and for all prelatic hats—wide, with low crown 
and broad, stiff brim—very different from the sombrero-like hat, 
turned upat sides, which is sometimes seen over episcopal arms in 
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the United States. At first only cardinals used a hat over their 
arms, but before long inferior members of the hierarchy began to 
encroach upon this privilege, particularly after dissensions in the 
Sacred College had lowered the cardinalate in public estima- 
tion. This was the case first in Spain, and the earliest known ex- 
ample is that over the arms of Don Roderico Fernandez, Bishop of 


Jaen, A.D. 1400. Ina history of the Council of Constance, print- 


ed at Augsburg in 1483, the arms of the patriarchs of Antioch, 
Constantinople, Venice, and Jerusalem are surmounted by green 
hats. The custom spread over Europe only gradually, and was 
introduced into France, says Menestrier, from Spain by Tristan de 
Salarzes, Archbishop of Sens, about 1520. From France Nisbet 
says that it passed into Scotland, whose higher clergy were mostly 
educated in that kingdom. In England, also, the hat is very sel- 
dom seen over a bishop’s arms before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Apostolic prothonotaries began to use the hat 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, as appears from the 
heraldic treatise of Charles de Grassaria, published in the year 
1545. Since then abbots, domestic prelates, and what are called 
cathedral or prebendal dignitaries are allowed by custom ‘to put 
a hat over their arms. The form of the hat itself is the same for 
all degrees of the hierarchy, but differs in size, number of tassels 
and frets, and in color, according to the wearer’s rank in the church. 
The hat of patriarchs and archbishops is green, with ten tassels 
on either side, which are green intermixed with gold. Bishops 
have six tassels on either side of the hat, which with the tassels 
should all be colored green. Prothonotaries have the hat black, 
with green on the under part of the brim, and six tassels on either 
side: of a pink or light-red hue. Domestic prelates have the hat 
black, and six tassels on either side of a purple color. Deans, 
canons, and vicars-general have the hat, and three tassels on 
either side, all black. One tassel of the color of the pendants 
always issues from the crown of the hat, on either side, just where 
it connects with the brim. 

Cardinals, patriarchs, and archbishops place across with double 
transverse, called in heraldry a “ patriarchal cross,” behind their 
shield of arms im pale—i.e., erect, exactly in the middle, the up- 
per part occupying the space between the top of the shield and 
the hat, and the foot or point protruding a little below the base. 
Bishops use a simple cross in the same manner. The cross, being 
one of the distinctive insignia of episcopal rank, should never be 
used by inferior prelates. It is always blazoned argent. The mitre 
and crosier (or pastoral staff) are two other ornaments of the epis- 
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copal arms, although sometimes carried by inferior and merely 
titular prelates (apostolic prothonotaries for instance) entitled to 
the use of pontificals, but with this difference: that over episcopal 
arms the mitre is represented affront¢e—i.e., so placed as to show the 
full face, with its two vite, or those bands or pieces which hang 
down from the under portion, slightly raised and displayed—and 
that the pastoral staff is always represented with the curve turned 
outwards in sign of external jurisdiction. Abbots have the mitre 
turned in profile—z.e., sideways—and the pastoral staff is represent- 
ed with its crook turned inwards to indicate a confined and limited 
jurisdiction. In all cases in which mitre and crosier are placed 
over the arms the former must occupy the dexter and the latter 
the sinister side.* Abbesses carry their arms in a lozenge, of 
course, and in some instances with a crosier z# pale behind it (in- 
volute inwards) passed through a coronet. Menestrier, a pious 
Jesuit, and author of a classical work on heraldry (Nouvelle Mé- 
thode raisonnée du blason), published at a period when abbesses in 
France were always great ladies and sometimes princesses of the 
blood, gently reproves their use of a coronet as a thing of world- 
ly vanity, and suggests a crown of thorns in its stead. Their 
shield should be surrounded by a chaplet or garland of flowers, 
or two palm-branches tied together at the stems and curving up 
on either side. In old heraldry a love-knot, or Lacs d'Amour, 
encircled the arms of unmarried ladies, who should not use sup- 
porters or crests, or any other parts of an escutcheon directly 
suggestive of strife. Instead of the love-knot, widows, and occa- 
sionally married women, use a knotted cord around their arms, 
which is called by the French a cordeli2re, and was introduced in- 
to heraldry in veneration of St. Francis of Assisi by Ann of Brit- 
tany, widow of King Charles VIII., who bestowed a girdle bless- 
ed by the Franciscan friars (called Corde/iers in France) on all the 
ladies of her court, exhorting them to wear it and live chastely and 
devoutly. Priors, provosts, and precentors place a bourdon, or 
staff—a straight baton of office slightly ornamented at the, top—in 
pale behind their arms, the foot coming a little below the base of 
theshield. The palm-branches are always omitted when a hat and 
tassels, no matter how few in number, are used. Marshalling is the 
disposition of more than one distinct coat-of-arms upon a shield, so 
forming a single composition. When the shield is divided into 
two equal parts by a perpendicular line, the portion on the right is 


* The dexter, or right, of a shield is the 42/7, and the sinister, or left, is the righ#, of the person 
looking at it. The terms have reference to the shield as originally worn suspended from the 
neck and over the breast of a knight. 
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the dexter side, and that on the left the sinister side ; when divided 
horizontally, that portion above the line is called the chief, and 
that below it the dase. Relatively the dexter,side and the chief 
are nobler than the sinister side and the base ; consequently when 
the official arms of a see, an abbey, a priory, a religious order, or 
whatever other institution having the right to arms of com- 
munity are carried on the same shield with one’s family arms, 
they must always be given the more honorable location. Official 
arms are not hereditary—although, as we have seen in the case of 
the Lords Torpichen, they may become so by abuse—except in 
the families of those Roman princes who have given a pope to 
the church, in which case they carry as a perpetual augmenta- 
tion the cross-keys surmounted by a pavilion “ paly”” gules and 
or, the colors of the Holy See. 

A bishop, then, impales his family arms with the official arms 
of his see, which ought not to vary. They are often the family 
arms of the first bishop, or of the founder or patron (in its tem- 
poralities)*of the see. Otherwise they should be chosen with 
care and reference to any peculiar circumstance connected with 
the see, religious house, or other pious foundation, good examples 
of which are the arms of the See of Mayence in Germany, of the 
Abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, of the University of the Sor- 
‘bonne in France, of the College of the Propaganda in Italy, also 
of the older religious orders in the church. With regard to the 
United States, whenever an episcopal see has the same, or nearly 
the same, title as that of some city or bishopric in Europe, its 
arms, we think, ought to be those of the original bishopric or 
town, with some special difference. This might be carried in a 
canton, which is a small, rectangular division of the shield, gene- 
rally in the upper right-hand corner. Examples of such sees are 
New York, New Orleans, Boston, Rochester, etc. What this 
“ difference” should be would depend on the ingenuity and taste 
of the amateur herald and his acquaintance with local history. 
It should not bea matter of arbitrary selection. For instance, the 
arms of the archbishopric of New Orleans might be those of the 
old see of Orleans in France, with for difference in a canton azure 
a fleur-de-lys or, recalling the Bourbon king who gave his name to 
Louisiana. Those of the bishopric of Rochester might be the 
arms of the famous old see of that name in England, with for dif- 
ference in a canton argent a shamrock vert—the badge of Ireland 
—to signify that Catholicity was built up in the new see by the 
faith and generosity of the Irish. The fa//, a vestment peculiar to 
archbishops, is borne as an heraldic figure in the arms of several 
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sees. However, since it is an ensign of authority which must be 
petitioned for in each individual case, not belonging of right to 
the primatial or archiepiscopal office, it is against the principles 
of correct heraldry that it should ever become part of the per- 
manent arms of a see. In fact, the keys and pall began to appear 
in the arms of the greater sees at a period not much anterior to 
the Reformation, when the pride and power of churchmen were 
at their highest, and the Holy See did not always receive that 
reverence which is its due. 





REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 


MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 
JULIANA, 


An anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward III* 
HERE BEGINNETH THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


Or Love a ghostlie Revelation this, 

That Jesu Christ, our never-ending bliss, 

In sixteen shewings made to me. 

And First: I saw the cruel crown of thorn 

Which men did put upon his head in scorn 
To make him suffer rufullie. 

God's Trinitie and Jesu’s birth were shewed, 

How God with human soules doth make abode 
In closest union for his love ; 

With manie shewings faire which wisdom taught, 

With heavenly rewth, and gracious pitie fraught, 
When Mercie sweet with Justice strove. 

And Second: Lo! behold his sad, faire Face 

Discolouring with his agony apace 
As he did hang upon the Roode. 

*In THe CaTHOLIC WorRLD for April, 1880, was given a chapter of this remarkable spirit- 


ual treatise as versified by one of our contributors, We purpose giving other portions of the 
work which have been treated in a similar manner.—Ep. C, W, 
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And Thirdlie: that Almightie God, the Lord, 

Who verelie made all things by his word, 
Right so whate’er he doth is good. 

The Fourth betokened scourging of his Flesh, 

When shedding plenteous blood all hott and fresh 
He, fainting, sank beneath the blows. 


The Fifth doth shew how Christ’s deare Passion charms 


The wiles of Satan, and his power disarms, 
And his designs towards us o’erthrows. 
The Sixth revealéd Heaven unto me 
With all the happie, holie saints that be 
In mirthfull crowd about God’s throne : 
How he rewards his faithfull servants deare 
Who servéd and who dearlie loved Him here 
Now joyned above to him in one. 
The Seventh is mysterie of weale and woe 
By which the soule is tosséd to and fro: 
Ofttimes by gracious touches blest : 
Anon ’neath sore temptation heavie lies, 
And, wearie of this fleshlie living, sighs 
To pass away and be at rest. 
The Eighth did mirror Jesu at the last, 
In cruel dying, when his soule out-passed 
With grievous paines that none may tell. 
The Ninth did shew the Blessed Trinitie, 
Well liking of Christ’s Passion on the Tree, 
In which he wills we joye as well. 
The Tenth assureth us the Blessed Heart 
Of our Lord Jesu Christ did break apart 
Full cloven by his love in twain, 
That sinners might be shewn he loved them true, 
And nought was left undone that he could do 
To win them back to him again. 
Th’ Eleventh is an high and ghostlie sight 
Of her who now with glory is bedight, 
Whom called he “ worthie Mother deare.” 
The Twelfth that our Lord God is all in all; 
Who doth all creatures into being call 
And solace them with loving chere. 
The Thirteenth is, that God will have us shun 
To wit the secret deedes which he hath done 
Of which it longeth us to dreed ; 
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And paie high rev’rence that he made us best, 
And placed us masters over all the rest— 
The which doth shew his love indeed— 
The full amends he maketh for our sin 
Should all our thanks and endles worship win, 
For that our blaim is changed to praise. 
Thus meaneth he. “ Behold, for by my might, 
Pure love and wisdom all is made aright, 
Though wrongfull seem to human waies. 
Keep thou the faith and truth of Holie Church, 
Nor seek my hidden privities to search, 
Lest thou oppressed by glorie be. 
Be sure I shall make well what is not well, 
And when it liketh me their cause to tell 
More speedfull shall it be to thee.” 
The Fourteenth sheweth that our gracious Lord 
Is ground of our beseekinge through his word. 
Which two faire properties doth shew ; 
The which are verie trust and rightfull praier, 
And if the both be one like large in share 
His goodness will our praier bestow. 
The Fifteenth is, we soudenlie will rise 
Free from all paine and woe up to the skies, 
Which fro his goodness doth proceed, 
With heavenlie bliss and joye we filled shall be 
Far more than tongue may tell or eye can see, 
With our Lord Jesu to our meed. 
The Sixteenth saith, the Blessed Trinitie 
Within our soules abideth endleslie 
In sweet and worshipfull accord ; 
Us mightilie befriending for his love, 
And doth the wicked enemy reprove 
Through Jesu Saviour Christ our Lord. 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 
CHAPTER XII., 
MR, QUIP FINDS HIS SPHERE, 


To be settled definitively in a certain condition of life is a 
. consolation afforded only to a fortunate minority. The changes 
incident to Canadian society, situated as it is on the borders of 
civilization, are capricious, and he who but yesterday found in 
himself the dispositions, tastes, and tendencies for one settled 
pursuit is to-day, by a turn of the proverbial wheel, a prey to 
doubt and indecision as to his fitness for anything. Social ship- 
wrecks are not uncommon in a sea where vessels are left sudden- 
ly without helm or compass. Morning suns turn into clouds of 
portentous meaning, and— 

“So I might go on,” observed Mr. Quip placidly to the pa- 
tient who was awaiting either the arrival or convenience of Doc- 
tor Killany—*so I might go on heaping up hyperboles, oxy- 
morons, and similar illustrations, all tending to one fact, shedding 
light on the same dark subject, that I am out of my sphere, pin- 
ing in an uncongenial atmosphere, and, figuratively speaking, dead- 
broke.” 

There was a pause, and the patient looked up admiringly. 
He was one of the simple kind, who look upon everything pro- 
fessional as something divine; one of the kind upon whom Mr. 
Quip’s most outrageous pranks were played, and before whom he 
delighted to display his extraordinary and humorous erudition. 
“| repeat,” Mr. Quip went on, “that I might continue this strain 
of eloquence. I might build up mountains of rhetoric, valleys of 
thought, canals of flowing speech silvered over with the rays of 
reason, and do many other impossible and absurd things worthy 
of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, and they would not move you one- 
half so powerfully as the simple fact which I have stated, and 
which all these figures could but feebly illustrate, that 1 am pin- 
ing out of my sphere and dead-broke. The worst of it is, I know 
my sphere and can’t get info it. But yesterday I was a man of 
consequence. To-day I am an exile and an orphan, wifeless, 
childless, moneyless, and heartless too, I believe, for such a suc- 
cession of griefs must wear away that sensitive organ. I never 
experience any feeling here,” said Mr. Quip, laying his hand on 
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his throat, “and that is the region where my heart always was 
before I came here; for causes of this phenomenon see an ac. 
count of escaped criminals in the Michigan prison records.” 

The patient expressed great sympathy, and offered the con. 
soling remark that he seemed to bear these misfortunes quite 
well so far as outward appearance was concerned. “Oh! I am 
used to it,” said Mr. Quip, with an affectation of stoical indiffer- 
ence. “I have endured it for years. I have known nothing but 
disappointment since my birth. Even at the first moment of my 
entrance into this homogeneous world I suffered the greatest. 
disappointment that could happen to any one save a woman.” 

“Qh! indeed. Might I ask—” 

“] was just going to tell you. The shock was severe, and I 
never have recovered from it, and never will. The effects of it 
will go down to the grave with me. I ama physical wreck, as 
you may see. Briefly, it was my pet wish and great idea to be a 
female ; but fate, a cruel fate, an untoward destiny, interfered, and 
I was born a man.” 

The mere mention of this calamity brought the tears to Mr. 
Quip’s eyes, and he turned away to conceal his emotion ; but the 
patient, astonished and pitiful, observed him secretly to wipe away 
atear. Mr. Quip’s face was wonderfully grave after the telling 
of his first great disappointment. 

“You can scarcely understand,” he continued, “sympathetic 
as you are, the pain I felt at this circumstance. Time has shown 
me that there are greater sorrows in the world, and I have 
learned to bear mine with resignation. The birth of a son hada 
bad effect on my father. He died shortly after, anathematizing 
his luck, and declaring it was better to go then of his own free 
will into a better world than be hustled into it in his old age by 
a devil of a son. ‘Give mea girl,’ the old man said, ‘and you 
may take every mother’s son in the world in exchange.’ You 
see my desire of being a female was hereditary. I displayed a 
great aptitude for music at an early age. It was said of me by a 
great wizard of that day that my deftness in handling notes and 
scaling would give me one day a high place in the world. This 
enigmatical language contains two musical terms. Why, when 
five years old I could play the hand-organ.” 

The patient was almost dumb with admiration. 

“ At five years old?” echoed he. 

“ At five years old,” repeated Mr. Quip; and he looked the 
very impersonation of modest, unassuming, but injured and 
crushed genius. 
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“ Wonderful!” said the patient. 

“Incomprehensible!” murmured the other, with deeper emo- 
tion than before. “And yet see what I am! See how genius 
can be blighted and-sat upon! To-day I cannot sing a note or 
play on so much as a jew’s-harp. But why speak of the disap- 
pointments of my life? They are numerous enough and thrill- 
ing enough to be put in print, if you obtained the right kind of 
a man to compose the book—one of those fellows that would 
throw in-plenty of moonlight, a little philosophy to make the 
thing sublime, a sunset or two, and a character showing the 
same amount of respectful sympathy, risible attention, and pon- 
derous capacity for the swallowable as yourself.” 

“I am honored,” the patient gasped. 

“] know you are. I am, too. I never met any one half so 
agreeable. Look at my present situation. The most blinded 
could see my unfitness for it. It is low and disheartening, parti- 
cularly so for a man who has once stood high in his profession. 
Iam an M.D. I took out my degree years ago, but the envy and 
jealousy of my brother physicians have forced me to hide my head 
in this obscure position, sir—and I would not say this to a third 
individual in the world save yourself. These physicians here, 
Killany and Fullerton, are talented men; but if all their know- 
ledge and experience were heaped together they would fit in the 
cavity over my eye, and would add‘ but a trifle to the vast and 
ever-extending ocean of my knowledge. These men are good, I 
assure you. Trust yourself confidently in their hands. But, sir, 
they make mistakes. I never make mistakes, and I often rectify 
theirs; nor doI charge one-half so much. Father Leonard was 
here lately to consult Killany. We had achat. I pointed out to 
him on the instant his complaint, and he handed me a dollar. 
‘Your penetration is astonishing,’ said he, as he handed out the 
bill. Magnificent, wasn’t it? His reverence has an income of ten 
thousand a year. You, sir, are afflicted ‘vith liver complication 
and inborn softness of the brain. I tell you this out of pure 
friendship. You are so agreeable a fellow that I could charge 
you nothing. Pray don’t put your hand in your pocket. The 
motion is offensive to me, badly as 1 need money. A dollar? 
My dear sir, you are robbing yourself. You have not, like the 
priest, ten thousand a year. Well, since you insist, I shall accept 
it gratefully. Thank you. There is the bell. It is your turn. 
Good-day.” 

The effective tableau of the folding-doors was repeated and 
the gulled one disappeared within, leaving Mr. Quip in ecstasies. 
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Fortune did not always so smile upon him. His attempts of this 
kind as often brought him defeat as success, but his boldness and 
impudence smoothed the after-difficulties and enabled him to 
escape detection and its consequent punishment. Much of the 
information so humorously showered on the individual who had 
just disappeared within the consulting-room was plain fact. Mr. 
Quip was an M.D., as far as diplomas could make him one, and 
had practised to some extent in Canada, his native country, and 
in the West. An unlucky and criminal blunder in the latter 
place had banished him finally to Canada, where bad habits and 
bad companionship had so reduced him from his former glory 
that he was quite willing to serve as a medical servant to Killany. 
The position was too good for him. His level was in the gutter, 
which he was solicitous to avoid by taking the very means surest 
to lead him there. 

He was discontented with his position. The height of his 
ambition was to make unlimited money with the least possible 
trouble. It had been his ambition from childhood, but the oppor- 
tunities had not yet been offered him. However, they were ap- 
proaching. Killany was desirous of preparing the necessary evi- 
dence of the death of the wronged heirs for Nano, and he had 
chosen Mr. Quip for his instrument. After office-hours of that 
day on which Nano had come to a momentous decision the doc- 
tor called Mr. Quip into his sanctum. He had never conferred 
such an honor on the gentleman before, and he was interested 
to observe the effect it would produce on the volatile genius. 
Mr. Quip would suffer no mental disturbance at even a greater 
event. The throne-room at St. James and the presence of the 
court of her majesty would not have daunted him. But, with 
the shrewdness of his kind, he suspected the nature of the doc- 
tor’s intentions, and knew that some emotion was expected from 
him. He entered,.therefore, and sat down with the solemnity of 
an owl, his great eyes fixed immovably on the doctor, his mouth 
in fish-like repose, his manner a mixture of timidity, smothered 
wonder, and alarm. The chair he had chosen for his seat af- 
forded him no comfort, as he was posted directly on its edge. 
He seemed as if momentarily expecting an order to depart. It 
was a mistake to have invited him into the cathedral color and 
silence and dignity of a famous room. Killany was satisfied. 
Mr. Quip was awed. 

“Make yourself at home, Quip,” he said graciously, after a 
silent survey of his assistant. “We may have a long conversa- 
tion, and I would like to see you at your ease.” 
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“ Wonderfully considerate,” thought Quip; but he said no- 
thing, and moved backwards an inch or so in response to the in- 
vitation to sit at his ease. 

“| have a little piece of work to be done, Quip,” said the doc- 
tor, clasping his slender hands over his knee and looking with 
all his eyes into Mr. Quip’s unwinking orbs—“ a delicate piece of 
work, requiring a man of some ingenuity, easily tickled at the 
sight of gold, unmindful of risk, and in the slightest’ degree un- 
scrupulous,” 

“T’m not the man,” promptly answered Mr. Quip, “if you 
mean me. I confess to the ingenuity but not to the unscrupu- 
lousness. Though given to taking risks, I am not the fellow to 
be trapped by gold.” 

“Lofty sentiments!” said the doctor, unmoved by the brevity 
of his speech or his expressions of sterling honesty. ‘“ How would 
you express what I wanted to say?” 

“T wouldn’t express it at all, sir. Bargains of this kind are 
essentially dangerous to the parties concerned, more especially if 
it ever comes before a jury and you get into the hands of the 
lawyers. [amin youremploy. You want something done bya 
nice, steady, respectable young man who wouldn't turn from the 
right path for worlds. I am the man, and I doit. Because of 
the length and importance of my services my wages are raised to 
a good sum, and the whole affair goes off according to the strict- 
est principles of honesty, which is all in the terms nowadays, not 
in the deeds.” 

“| wasn’t aware of it,” said Killany ; “ but the logic is conve- 
nient. I want a man who has a firm, honest belief in the death 
of two children, a boy and a girl, orphans, the boy older than the 
girl by some years. Any two children will do, and the witness 
need know no more about them than that they died. But he 
must have a real belief, and must be ready honestly to swear to 
their death. Honestly,remember. Boughtand studied evidence 
is too common and too treacherous. If you can find any one 
among your acquaintances possessing such knowledge—and it is 
quite probable you can—bring him to me; impress him with the 
belief that he is concerned in a most important case, where truth 
and fidelity to facts are so essential as to bring some severe pun- 
ishment if not adhered to. The more respectable the witness the 
better.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Mr. Quip, rising, with the same 
solemn expression of countenance, as if to depart. 

“Oh! sit down, sir, sit down,” cried Killany. “I have not 
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finished yet. There are many minor particulars to be attended 
to. I rely very much on you, and let it be understood that the 
whole business remains a secret. Not a whisper must reach 
others of this affair. You may use a sufficient sum of money to 
pay the witness for his trouble, but not to induce him to tell the 
truth. Clean and legal the business must be from beginning to 
end.” 

“T understand,” said Quip for the second time. His owlish 
eyes and manner had a depth of meaning in them that would 
have disturbed Killany had he been other than a desperate man 
himself, ready for all fortunes, and not to be frightened by such 
men as Quip. “You need not fear my discretion in the slightest. 
It is always to be trusted. The job is not difficult, nor are the 
consequences dangerous to me, since I know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“] will make them dangerous to you,” muttered the doctor, 
showing his teeth evilly. Quip took the expression for a smile. 
“You may go now, Mr. Quip. When may I expect to hear 
from you?” 

“Not soon, sir,” answered he, edging softly to the door; 
“yet I won't be dilatory. In the meantime I was thinking of 
speaking to you on the matter of my salary. I have worked 
well for you in the past two years, attended to minor cases, 
groomed your horses, and amused you in the interval. Now, if 
I might ask a few favors on the strength of this faithful dis- 
charge of duty.” 

“You may, Mr. Quip, and I shall be happy to grant them. I 
never had a better servant, and your reward shall be in keeping 
with that declaration.” 

“ Then, sir,” said Quip, with his eyes cast down in affected 
humility, but really to hide their mirth and hatred, “I wish that 
your horses be groomed by those who have been brought up to 
the trade, and that my salary be raised a little. As for the amus- 
ing, I am always ready to use my humble powers for your bene- 
fit and pleasure.” 

Killany was outwardly calmer than an iceberg, and fiercer 
than a devil at this insolence inwardly. Without paying atten- 
tion to any other than the request for an increase of salary, he 
said : 

“ What have been your wages, Quip?” 

“ Twenty dollars a month and board, sir.” 

“Tt shall be fifty hereafter. You may go.” 

“ But the grooming—” 
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“Forty dollars, Mr. Quip, shall be your salary. I can get 
others to do the grooming.” 

“But, doctor—” 

“Every minute you remain is five dollars off your new salary. 
Good-morning.” 

Mr. Quip slipped through the door like a vanishing sunbeam, 
and carried his smiling face to the outer office. The rebuff his 
insolence had met with affected him as water does a fish. It 
was his natural element. He never thought of it, but was taken 
up with some brimstone reflections on his loss of ten dollars a 
month for the sake of snubbing his employer. For some time he 
stood at the window drawing figures on the misty glass and 
smiling inanely into the street. He was realizing his good for- 
tune, slowly waking up to the fact that his salary had been 
doubled, and tracing in the dim future the outlines of the new 
pleasures which the additional resources were to bring him. He 
did not speculate on Killany’s motives. He knew that they were 
bad, and that money was at the bottom of them, and he strongly 
suspected the parties concerned. He felt certain that all these 
secrets would come in due time to his knowledge. 

“T shall become indispensable to the doctor,” he thought, 
“ and in that way get first at the mysteries and then at the gold. 
This is the first upward mount of my fallen fortunes, and the first 
rung of the ladder is of gold, gold. Oh! the heavenly metal that 
surely is coined from the stars. A whole mine of it is open be- 
fore me. I have found my long-sought-for sphere, and I com- 
plain no more against destiny. Nothing to do but the most fas- 
cinating kind of brain-work, nothing to avoid but the police and 
Killany’s poisons, and in return I get unlimited treasure. What 
a glorious future is before me!” 

Mr. Quip in his exultation performed a hideous dance through 
the room, noiseless and wild, with savage gestures and grimaces, 
looking the while like a vulture, as hungry and fierce, and infi- 
nitely more demoniac in expression. When he had grown calm 
he sat down in a brown study for some minutes. Killany passed 
out during his meditation, and favored him with a cold, forbid- 
ding smile; but Quip did not see him, and went on with his think- 
ing, of which the apparent result was a note directed to Mr. W. 
Juniper, Insane Asylum, City, and written as follows: 


“ To-morrow night the circle meets at the old rooms. Cash is plentiful, 
and a general attendance expected. Don’t miss the fun, my Juniper, as 
you love and regard Quip. 

“P.S. The change in your circumstances, from the dissecting-room to 
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the asylum, from stupidity to insanity, has made no change in my affec- 
tions. Oy 


This epistle being written and despatched, Mr. Quip, perched 
on his study-chair, seized a medical book in his claws, eyed the 
letters for a few minutes gravely, and finally fell asleep in a most 
studious attitude. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A BAND OF REVELLERS. 


THE evening mentioned in the note sent by Mr. Quip to his 
familiar, Juniper, was ushered in gusty and wild. The day had 
been one of severe cold and high winds, and the night threatened 
to be even more tempestuous and disagreeable. The snow lay 
deep in the streets, and the wind caught it up in powdery masses, 
and flung it against the buildings and in the faces of those who 
had ventured to brave the fury of the storm. It was piled high 
on the roadways, and left the unfrequented lanes open to the 
travellers that never thought of passing through. The plate- 
glass windows of the rich gleamed cheery defiance at the storm, 
which fretted its snowy pinions against them. The rags and 
paper of the poor offered only the show of resistance to the 
enemy. Where it was not wanted it came with a rush and a 
roar, as if sure of a welcome, creeping through chinks and crevices 
with noiseless feet, staring in its ghostly silence at the misery 
which alone perforce would greet it. The wealthy looked at its 
deadly beautiful face from the protection of a luxurious fireside. 
The pauper shook it with a dreary smile from his pillow and his 
coverlet, and laughed to see how boldly it lay in the cold fingers 
which should have melted its treacherous lifeaway. Around the 
lamps at the corners the flakes sported like white-winged beetles, 
and the light falling on the crystals seemed to create for itself a 
new medium and shone with weird splendor. Where the great 
buildings formed a barrier against the wind, and with their lights 
opened a pathway through the darkness, it was pleasant enough 
to walk and to watch the hurrying and listen to the voices of the 
tempest; but in the more retired streets it was severe labor to 
make headway against the drifts, the wind, and the blinding snow. 
The blackness was Egyptian, and the eyes were of little service. 

Mr. Quip and Mr. Juniper, who had responded promptly to 
his friend’s invitation, were breasting the wind and the night in 
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one of the streets of the West End. It was close on eleven 
o'clock. The violence of the storm did not seem to abate with 
the advancing hours, and forward movement was such desperate 
work that neither gentleman was in the humor for talking. 
Mr. Juniper was, moreover, in a mood. He was displeased with 
the situation, with his companion for bringing him into it, with 
the wretched inclinations which were strong enough to force him 
from warmth and comfort and safety into the misery and actual 
danger of the night. He was very superstitious and imaginative, 
and every moan of the tempest struck a new terror into his 
heart. Every unaccountable noise startled him. He was glad 
to walk with his eyes shut and his hand on Quip’s arm, and he 
grumbled for mere sake of the companionship which Quip, stalk- 
ing along gravely and silently as a crane, seemed disinclined to 
show. . 

“ And only for what's coming,” said he, stopping with his 
back to the wind, that he might breathe easily for a few minutes 
before starting out again, “only that I want to see how the men 
who helped to spend my money can spend their own, I wouldn't 
think twice about getting back to the asylum.” 

“Your taste for whiskey has more to do with your coming 
than anything else,” observed Quip sneeringly. 

“] learned that from you,” retorted the other. “ But as yet I 
haven’t the nose for smelling it out which you have, nor your 
impudence for drinking it at the expense of my neighbor. Hold 
on! Don’t start yet. Let us rest alongside this railing, for I 
can’t stand this wind-choking any longer.” 

“Don’t forget the antidotes, Billy. Cheer up, my lad, and 
forward. There is but one block more.” 

“Hold on, I say! I’m going to rest if I were at the very door,” 
yelled Juniper sullenly. ‘ You can face the wind, for you're not 
even breathing hard.” 

“ There’s a reason for it, Juniper, as there is, I suppose, for the 
existence of a great many things in this world. I haven't said 
one word to your twenty in the last hour.” 

Juniper did not at once reply. They had braced themselves 
against the railing, and, freed from the persecution of the wind, 
could talk more freely and hear more distinctly. A dull roar 
from the lower end of the street had struck upon Juniper’s ear. 
It was a solemn, steady sound, sometimes lower, sometimes higher 
than the crash of the storm, and it impressed him unpleasantly. 
He was silent from awe. 

“ What noise is that ?” he asked after a pause. 
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“ The devil of the storm shouting his orders, I suppose,” Quip 
answered in a tone purposely serious and broken. “ If he is any- 
where in the city, he is in this street now. It is a terrible place, 
Billy.” 

“In what way, Jack?” 

His voice was become tremulous. The mysterious sounds of 
the night, the darkness, the neighborhood, which Mr. Quip’s sol- 
emn manner and words had suddenly invested with a painful in- 
terest, had set him shivering. Before replying Mr. Quip looked 
impressively up and down the street. Very little of its real char- 
acter was visible, but what could be seen was most ill-favored. 
The houses were for the most part low rookeries inclined at every 
possible angle, and threatening the lives of the dwellers and pass- 
ers-by. Shutters, when they hung anywhere, were never closed, 
but rattled and screaked and banged incessantly. So little of 
glass was left in the windows, and so many opaque substances 
had supplied its place, that lights could be seen only at long in- 
tervals, the feeble glimmer of a poor fire or poorer candle indi- 
cating the poverty of those within. 

“In the wickedest way, Billy,” said Mr. Quip, after a pause 
sufficiently long to allow of his former remark making a due im- 
pression on Juniper’s heated imagination. “If a mark were put 
upon every house in this street where a murder had been done, 
not one would escape save this we are standing by. Crime lurks 
everywhere. That house opposite is a shelter for every criminal 
in the city while the officers are after him. Look at that fellow 
stealing out now. Night, and such a night as this, is the only 
time he would dare to venture forth. Perhaps he is stained with 
blood or with a lesser crime. The lake is below us, and an old 
wharf lies there. It has not been used for years except by the 
unfortunate who looks for rest in the waters under it. Some- 
times a girl is found floating there with her hair twisted around 
the rotten beams; sometimes a poor fellow with his head bat- 
tered in. I was there myself one morning after a meeting. It 
was four o'clock, and there was a heavy fog out. I saw the har- 
bor police busy about something, and I went down to look on. 
They were dragging out a poor devil, stiff and water-soaked. I 
can see him yet with his fingers clutching at nothing and his 
eyes full of the slime of the lake. It beat the dissecting-room, J 
tell you. There do you hear that yell? It was a woman, and 
one that won’t be alive to-morrow, I'll warrant. Ah! look, there 
she comes.” 


As he yet spoke a door not far distant opened. A woman 
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came flying out on the pavement as though hurled there by an 
iron hand within. A few muttered curses were heard as the door 
closed. Then there was a painful silence, the woman remaining 
where she had fallen. Juniper would have gone forward to as- 
sist the unfortunate to rise, but his cooler companion held him 
back. 

“She is not the kind,” he whispered, “to understand or ap- 
preciate gallantry or pity. Lie close and watch her. I could 
wager any money on her next move.” 

The woman at last rose slowly and with evident pain. She 
did not see the two men almost at her side, and they in turn 
made no effort to attract her attention. Supporting herself on 
the same railing against which they leaned, she looked silently for 
a long time at the house from which she had been so summarily 
ejected. 

“ At last,” they heard her say, and her voice, broken and harsh 
though it was, spoke eloquently of her wretchedness and misery— 
“at last my time has come. It was not so very long in arriving, 
and now it is here. No to-morrow—no to-morrow for me! O 
God! what an ending. Oh!” 

“There was a sigh,” whispered Quip, touched with a little 
pity, “that broke her heart.” 

Juniper was in agony. He was young, and still blessed with 
a sensitive, kindly heart, and it required a vigorous pinching 
from his friend to restrain him from rushing at once to her aid. 

“It will take all the poetry out of the thing, if you do,” argued 
Quip. “She doesn’t want to be interfered with, and you'll get a 
smart bit of a very smart tongue for your trouble. Cry, if you 
feel inclined, but be practical and stop where you are.” 

The woman remained but a short time in her present position. 
Moaning in a piteous way, she staggered down the street, and in 
the light of a lamp at the corner they saw her stand for a mo- 
ment, throw her arms in anguish towards the sky, and with a 
mad laugh of despair run off towards the lake. 

They resumed their way in silence, and arrived before a "build- 
ing which by daylight must have presented a more respectable 
though not less neglected appearance than any on this famous 
street. It stood far back from the road, had a high, dilapidated 
fence running close to the sidewalk, and presented the general 
appearance of an old, decayed family mansion. The gate was 
cunningly fixed in the high fence and opened outward. Mr. 
Quip opened it, and they entered at once upon a snow-hidden 
pathway, thickly covered over with trees and vines, which led up 
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to a side entrance. Another key admitted them into the lower 
halls, where a few lamps burned with light sufficient to enable 
them to find their way in safety. A new stairway to the upper 
story had replaced the old, and they mounted quickly, passing 
along the hall until they reached a door at the extreme end. 
From the moment of their entrance the sound of voices, mingled 
with uproarious bursts of laughter, singing, and the clinking of 
glasses, had reached their ears. From the room before which 
they now stood these noises came. They had an animating effect 
on Mr. Juniper. His cheeks glowed, his breath labored as if he 
were still buffeting the wind. As with every forward step the 
uproar became more distinct and more musical, his excitement 
became more uncontrollable, and at last he burst into the room 
with a shout that silenced the revel in an instant. 

Before it could be resumed a voice cried out : 

“ The symposiarch.” 

And the assembly, numbering twenty young men of various 
ages, rose respectfully, and, with a clinking of glasses and a rat- 
tling of bottles, cried out: 

“ The symposiarch.” 

Mr. Quip moved majestically to a seat at the head of the table 
around which the company was gathered. 

“T am late this evening, gentlemen,” he said. “It is not my 
intention to make any excuses, but our friend Juniper became so 
conscience-stricken on the way by a few startling incidents that I 
was compelled to halt for a time and dose him with moral phil- 
osophy. It belongs to you to finish what I began. Continue 
the revels.” 

The symposiarch, waving his hand authoritatively, sat down, 
and on the strength of his permission the Babel commenced with 
renewed vigor. Mr. Juniper, who was admitted into the assem- 
bly because of his former standing as a medical student—for such 
each gentleman professed himself to be—was surrounded at once 
by a fun-loving crowd, and severely cross-examined as to his 
scruples of conscience and his life at the asylum. 

The room was filled with smoke, and the outlines of objects 
could be seen but dimly. The apartment was large, and in its 
glory might have had about it considerable magnificence. The 
walls were panelled, and carved with great taste and skill. The 
ceiling, darkened by time, neglect, and ill-usage, was of valuable 
wood, and the floor and old-fashioned furniture seemed to be of 
similar material. The students, who had rented the place asa 
society-room for the carrying-on of their orgies undisturbed by 
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the police or by exacting boarding-house mistresses, had disturb- 
ed nothing that was fit for use; and when the air was clear and 
the sun let shine through the windows a suspicion of old-time 
refinement, and grace, and mystery hung about its faded walls. 

Mr. Quip enjoyed a distinction among the company that was 
quite enviable. He owed it to his unsurpassed impudence and 
his interested but apparently open-hearted generosity. For Mr. 
Quip spent money with the freedom of a millionaire, and never 
dreamed of a return. We have seen how he recompensed him- 
self in a few instances. His real character was unknown to the 
individuals over whom he presided. It might not have mattered 
much if they had known. Many of them could not lay claim to 
better deeds or dispositions, and were secretly indebted to the 
symposiarch for advice, useful sympathy, and trifling money loans. 
Mr. Quip might be trusted to make good use of the influence 
which he had thus obtained. He was politic but not backward 
in using it. Relentless as a money-lender, pitiless as a tiger, he 
yet understood the peculiarities of his own position sufficiently 
never to attempt the high hand with his victims. He was always 
the friend, the consoler, the injured party—a new-world Peck- 
sniff in all the outlines of that famous but overdrawn character. 
Juniper was perhaps the only individual besides Dr. Killany who 
had a clear insight into the man’s character. But Juniper was 
looked upon as a fool, and the book was never closed for him. 
He had not sense enough, in Quip’s sarcastic opinion, to make 
anything out of the printed page. If he had, thought the sympo- 
siarch, sipping his punch lazily, he would not be here to-night ; 
or, being here, he would drink less whiskey and keep himself ready 
for danger. 

“Roseleigh,” he said suddenly to a pleasant young fellow 
who sat beside him, “come to the other side of the room. I 
want to talk with you.” 

“You must keep an eye on Juniper,” he said when they were 
out of hearing of the others, “and not let him drink too much. 
See that he drinks enough to loosen his tongue, for I must get 
some information out of him, which is my reason for bringing 
him here to-night. He’s so close a fool that if he suspects what 
I am after, drunk or not, he won't open his lips to-night. You 
understand ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the genial Roseleigh, whose readiness to 
obey the chief arose from the fact of his slight indebtedness to 
Quip. “Trust me to manage him.” 

A whisper in Mr. Juniper’s ear brought the gentleman, after 
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a short struggle with the tipsy students, to the symposiarch’s 
side. 

“ You are drinking too much,” said Roseleigh. ‘ The boys are 
filling you purposely, and wish to lay you out along with them. 
selves. I heard them plotting the thing.” 

“ They are a little too late,” laughed Juniper, with his eyes 
fixed rather curiously on Quip. “ You saved me in the nick of 
time, for I would have gone on until the jug had been finished.” 

Mr. Quip paid no attention to his friend. He resumed the 
conversation which seemed to have beeninterrupted by Juniper's 
appearance. He was giving a detailed account of his adventures 
in other climes than Canada, with a view to excite in Mr. Juni- 
per’s breast a desire to excel them by the relation of his own. It 
was a bait that took easily. The symposiarch’s deeds of old were 
brilliant in themselves and excellent in the telling, but they were 
of a kind which might happen to any Bohemian. There was no 
mystery about them, nothing of the indefinable charm which 
leaves the listener so many questions to be asked with no possi- 
bility of a satisfactory answer. In this respect Mr. Juniper had 
the advantage. He was reputed a fine story-teller, and never lost 
an occasion of adding to his iaurels. His faculties were now 
misty with unlimited punch, and he was nettled at a certain air 
of conceit which the volatile Mr. Quip purposely displayed. 

“I know a tale worth twenty such as you have been telling,” 
he said after Quip had finished. 

The bird-like eyes snapped with delight. 

“ The old thing you always drag out on big occasions,” said 
he contemptuously. “It’s like fire-crackers on the queen’s birth- 
day, and as old as Roseleigh’s hat. Couldn’t you vary it, Juni- 
per, in some unexpected way? Bring the children to life; have 
them discover the man that cheated them; let the girl fall in love 
with him, marry him, and so keep the fortune in the family and 
one man out of jail—couldn’t you do that, Juniper?” 

“Yes, I could and shall, if I choose,” answered the other 
sulkily. 

“Then I command you to begin,” said Quip, with the air of 
one who expected to laugh heartily for the next ten minutes. 
Juniper was more nettled than ever. 

“Let the boys gather round,” he said ; but Quip objected: 

“ had no such audience, and they are too tipsy to listen.” 

The story, therefore, went on without the boys. Roseleigh 
and one or two more sober fellows formed the group of listeners, 
and displayed an attention as flattering to Mr. Juniper's vain soul 
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as the assumed indifference of Quip was galling. By degrees, 
however, the symposiarch’s manner awakened into interest. His 
eyes began to glisten. He moved himself into an easier posi- 
tion and nearer Juniper, the better to hear every word. Not a 
movement was lost on Juniper. He drank in slowly the triumph 
that seemed so insensibly offered him, and exerted himself to 
throw all the charm of a stirring romance about the adventures 
of two children who had fallen with their fortune into the hands 
of a faithless guardian. When the narrator arrived at the point 
where he usually described the death of the wronged orphans, 
Quip cried out with a snarl of triumph: 

“ And the children died.” 

“No, they didn’t,” answered the victorious Juniper, with an 
expression of countenance quite indescribable. “ They lived, they 
grew up to be man and woman, and they will yet meet with the 
man who injured them and give him his deserts.” 

“Not dead!” growled the symposiarch profanely. “The 
devil!” 

“You hold the chief place in this Inferno,” replied Juniper. 
“ Answer your own invocation.” 

Mr. Quip remembered himself immediately and became 
silent. But later, when the whole party had turned their atten- 
tion to the jug, he drew Juniper aside. 

“Were you in earnest,” he asked, “ when you said that those 
children were living ?” 

“What does it matter to you, Quip, you infernal schemer ? 
Have you another plot hatching to poison some innocent ?”’ 

“ Take care, my boy,” cried the symposiarch, with a fierce in- 
tensity of tone that made the other trembie. “I wouldn't think 
twice of spilling you over the old wharf to-night on our way 
home. You know too many secrets for your own good.” 

“T beg your pardon,” meekly replied the offender. “It was 
unintentional.” 

“TI can understand that it was,” sneered Quip. “ But it may 
not always be so harmless. Were you in earnest, I say, when 
you asserted those children to be living ?” 

“T was, and be hanged to you! You get no more information 
out of me.” 

“It isn’t wanted. I only wished to inform you that by this 
new ending to an old story you have lost a cool hundred dollars 
or more.” 


Mr. Juniper stared. 
VOL, XXXII.—5o0 
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“The explanation is,” continued Quip, “that not long ago I 
was commissioned to find a man who could swear to the death 
of any two children, provided that they were a boy and a girl, 
orphans, whose parentage could not be easily traced, and were of 
such an age as to have been twenty-nine and twenty-two respec- 
tively had they lived to this day. It was to bea perfectly fair and 
honest transaction. No perjury, everything legal. There was 
nothing to be done but declare before a lady, or perhaps before a 
court, the death of these two children, and for so simple a ser- 
vice you would have received any sum from one to ten hundred 
dollars. I had heard this story of yours before, and thought 
to benefit you and save myself trouble by giving you the 
chance. I suspected that you lied in your former version. | 
brought you here to muddle your head and nettle you into telling 
thetruth. Youhavedone so. You have lost a great opportunity 
and I have earned additional labor. So much for not sticking to 
a good solid lie when once you got hold of it.” 

There was too much sincerity in the symposiarch’s manner 
for Juniper to doubt the truth of his words, and the resulting 
grief at his ill-fortune found comical expression in the gentle- 
man's face. 

“One to ten hundred,” he muttered. “ We can always make 
asses of ourselves.” 

“ You are a shining illustration of your own remark,” snapped 
Quip, who was really annoyed. 

“Suppose,” ventured Juniper, after a long and thoughtful 
silence, “I should be willing to swear to the death of these two 
children, no matter what the facts might be?” 

“Simply impossible,” answered Quip, with a grim smile. “ It 
is probable that if the case came before a court—which does not 
now seem likely—the career of those children would be traced up 
to the last degree of certainty. Jail for very respectable people 
would result. No, no. We want facts; and as you haven't got 
them, the opportunity is for ever lost to you.” 

Mr. Juniper's avarice once excited, he was not to be put off by 
decision of manner or emphatic language. He began, therefore, a 
maudlin assault on Mr. Quip’s heart, with a view to weakening 
his resolution. The symposiarch remained inexorable, and at last 
pretended to dismiss the matter altogether. 

“IT am sorry to see you so cut up over it,” he said, “and I 
won't object to doing you this much of a favor: If I fail to find 
any one who has the requisite knowledge of facts, and if we must 
come down to perjury, I shall call upon you. I know I am run. 
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ning a risk, but I have run risks before. It will be worth more 
than your life to you to dream of ever going back on me.” 

Juniper’s protestations of undying secrecy and rock-like faith- 
fulness fell unheeded on Quip’s ears. 

“T never thought your foolish soul could be bought so ae 
ly,” was his inward and sneering comment as he walked to his 
seat at the table. 

The hilarity of the early part of the evening had yielded toa 
more than Dutch gravity among the students who sat round the 
council-table. A few had surrendered themselves to the demon of 
sleep, and were musically engaged under the table. The others, 
staring with watery and uncertain eyes through the smoky at- 
mosphere, babbled and laughed to their companions, and sang 
snatches of drinking-songs with funereal solemnity. It was near 
four o’clock, and Quip made preparations for immediate depar- 
ture. Some prescribed ceremonies were gone through with. 
Roseleigh, standing up, murmured thickly : 

“ The symposiarch.” 

And all the gentlemen, following suit with some difficulty, 
clinked their glasses and responded: 

“ The symposiarch.” 

The effort of assuming a standing position was more success- 
ful for many than the attempt to sit in the same seats again, and 
as the symposiarch and his henchman left the room most of the 
convives found their way to the chorus under the table. 

The night had grown calmer. The winds were silent, and a 
ragged rent in the clouds had given liberty to a few stars to 
twinkle coldly in the frosty air. Juniper shivered when the un- 
ceasing roar of the lake reached his ears. It would have a dis- 
agreeable association for him in the future. He could not help 
thinking of a white face and clinging hair down among the rotten 
beams of the old wharf. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN EVENING RECEPTION, 


DuRING the month of February McDonell’s convalescence was 
slow but assured. The muscles of the arms and legs gradually 
resumed their old tension, and he could drag himself about feebly 
and make a pretence of attending again to his business, going at 
long intervals to the office, consulting with partners, business men, 
and customers, directing a little, resting much, and persuading 
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himself that by degrees he would become able to resume all the 
old duties, with the provision that younger and healthier men be 
permitted to do the greater part of the labor attached to them. 
It was necessary that he should employ a secretary, a confiden. 
tial clerk. Wisdom and prudence counselled that he should select 
from the many deserving men in his employ. Some had already 
been recommended for the position by influential friends, and he 
had promised to consider the application. He never intended to 
keep the promise, for his mind was already made up on the mat- 
ter. A new idea, born of his earlier crime and his recent illness, 
had seized upon him. The ideas that visited him during and 
since his illness were of a stubborn, crotchety, and often foolish 
nature. They might be reasonable or unreasonable, practical or 
poetical, distasteful to those interested or hurtful to himself, and 
he would still persist in retaining, fostering, and developing them. 
As Killany said, paralysis had not affected his muscles alone. He 
had become feeble-minded. Fretfulness and peevishness were 
now his distinguishing qualities, though, with the memory of 
what he had once been still strong in his recollection, he strove 
bitterly and eagerly to maintain the dignity and calmness of his 
perfect physical health. The business blunders which he had 
already begun to make were of higher significance to the outer 
world and to his associates than he dreamed, and aspiring clerks 
smiled knowingly, and experienced partners and friends shook 
their heads gravely and doubtingly, when the leader’s latest mis- 
haps were mentioned. The new idea was as fanciful as could be 
imagined. He determined to hunt up the heirs whom he had de- 
frauded, make the young man his secretary, and prepare him 
gradually for the sudden descent of good fortune. It was pro- 
bable that he was good-looking and intelligent, if he at all resem- 
bled his parents ; and it was possible, too, that a marriage between 
him and Nano might take place. The minor obstacles in the 
way of his design never intruded themselves on his meditations. 
The young man might be in the other world, or engaged in a 
profession which he was decidedly unwilling to leave, or a not 
very good character, or already married. Mr. McDonell never 
gave these difficulties the slightest thought, but proceeded 
straight to the accomplishment of his end. The result was too 
glorious, too rosy with the promise of settling all his present 
troubles to permit him for one moment to descend into the re- 
gions of plain, prosaic fact. 

Nano, in the meantime, had passed through every stage of 
mental agony that a woman so gifted, unfortunate, and exquisitely 
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sensitive could suffer. A kind of repose—the repose of exhaus- 
tion—had been given to her from the fatal day on which her 
resolution to hold the property at almost any cost had been 
taken. Her conscience seemed at rest, but it was only the torpor 
of an opiate. Under it lay hidden the pain of the dumb beast, so 
bitter from its want of expression—a deadly ache that never ceas- 
ed day or night, in pleasure or pain. The sight of Olivia, the 
sound of her voice, the glance of her eye, the touch of her hand— 
avoided when possible—the mere remembrance of the fairy inno- 
cent, tore her heart with anguish. That she should be so pure in 
her poverty, and herself so vile in her wealth! The appearance 
of her father, his mournful helplessness and senility, his need of 
the gentle and unceasing care of a daughter, smote her with grief. 
Every hour she compared her own actions and dispositions with 
those which Olivia would surely have displayed in the same cir- 
cumstances, and every hour derived fresh humiliation from the 
comparison. Yet her resolution was never recalled. She went 
on in quiet and unexpressed misery, wondering if still greater 
agony were in store for her. Her fair outside told nothing of 
the inner pain. Her pallor was greater, but was attributed to 
the close confinement of the sick-room, and the deeper melan- 
choly and strange hardness prevailing in the expression of her 
eyes added too much to the beauty of her face to be commented 
upon unfavorably. 

Her father having recovered sufficiently to render the sick- 
room superfluous, her thoughts turned once more to that soci- 
ety which she so scorned for its shallowness, so loved and re- 
spected for the honor and deference it paid her, and from whose 
pleasures she had been separated for more thana month. The 
McDonell mansion was the centre of the winter in-door festivities, 
and was besides the Mecca of the Canadian transcendentalists, 
whither they turned their faces weekly to worship at the shrine, 
to pour out libations of tea or Burgundy, to read and comment 
on the Koran, the Movum Organum, or the Bible, and to ex- 
change the latest sweets discovered in the literary bouquets of 
the high-priest, Emerson. Miss McDonell was the priestess. 
Her beauty and her wealth were the chief text upon which the 
cultured disciples descanted. Their cry was, “ Great is the re- 
ligion of humanity, and Miss McDonell is its Canadian prophet,” 
and they went on their knees to the prophet, offered their incense, 
drank her tea and her Burgundy, and went away only to have 
the pleasure of coming again to sacrifice. The sudden illness of 
the master of the house put an end to festivity. Transcendental- 
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ism languished while the shrine remained closed. Society's 
stream found a temporary channel, and flowed on less smoothly, 
perhaps, but none the less surely and indifferently. Culture, 
however, stood at the gates disconsolate. It writhed a little at 
sight of a priest entering where it was forbidden to go, and 
raged when that familiarity which was denied to it was offered 
freely to the upholders of the oldest superstition of modern 
times. Its principles forced it to be silent. 

There was a general waking of all parties when the cards for 
the first reception at McDonell House began to circulate in their 
plain, sober envelopes among the privileged of the city. Mrs, 
Strachan, happening to call on Olivia the morning after the invi- 
tations had been issued, gave expression to the public sentiment 
in her vigorous style. 

“ Are you going, Miss Olivia?” said she. 

“Of course,” the sprightly young lady answered. “How 
could I stay away? Her receptions are so delightful!” 

“It takes but a short time to find that out,” said the general. 
“| have attended receptions and receptions, and have been jam. 
med, crushed, heated, flattered, and slandered to my heart’s con- 
tent; but the model for such an entertainment is at Miss Mc. 
Donell’s. It is like a poem, the harmony and smoothness of 
everything. After all, I believe very much in culture, so far as it 
does not conflict with settled doctrines.” 

“ And I believe in it so far as it does not conflict with com- 
mon sense, which it offends against quite as often as against reli- 
gion. But do you know, Mrs. Strachan, I am in a nervous state 
over my dress, and I want you to look at it. I submitted it to 
Harry—” 

“ And to Sir Stanley,” interrupted the general slyly. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Fullerton with serene confidence. 
“ But these awkward men never know the nice points of a cos- 
tume. If you ask them to look at your train, and tell how it 
hangs, they will look at your eyes and answer, ‘ Like stars, to be 
sure.’” 

“They couldn’t say much else,” said the general good-humor- 
edly ; “and you will admit that the gentlemen have great taste 
in those matters.” 

“But not always correct, Mrs. Strachan.” 

“So says Mr. Strachan when he comments on his taste in 
marrying me. But come, you are going to show me the dress.” 
They went off to the wardrobe. 

The evening of the reception found Olivia paying her re- 
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spects to Nano in a costume as faultless in taste as the most cul- 
tured could desire—so faultless, indeed, that in spite of the un- 
pretending material and the counter-attraction of the pretty face 
above, female eyes grew envious or admiring as they took in 
every detail of the dress. The company assembled was large 
and distinguished, as all Miss McDonell’s gatherings were, but 
the house was roomy and the usual crowding was avoided. 


“ Bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men.’ 


English faces predominated, and English uniforms—for it was in 
the time of the military occupation—gave a tone and a brilliancy 
to the affair which the same gatherings do not now enjoy. Mu- 
sic and singing floated from one room, the clinking of glasses 
from another, the shrill but subdued tones of warm, polite argu- 
ment from athird. In the drawing-room, where Nano held state, 
transcendentalism reigned supreme. Its disciples were a fine- 
looking body, but it was easy to see from their manner towards 
the mistress whence their inspiration was derived. In the al- 
coves and curtained windows love made itself known by its soft 
laughter and whisperings. These points of vantage Cupid and 
his modern other self, Flirtation, had seized upon early in the 
evening, and, with considerate delicacy, no one ventured to in- 
trude. 

“You will come back to me, dear,” said Nano, after Olivia 
and she had exchanged the customary greetings. “There will 
be some conversation on your favorite topics. I am not in the 
humor for conversation this evening, and you may take my place. 
Besides, my little firebrand, it will be to the advantage of every 
one to hear your vigorous attacks on culture.” 

“TI do not like it,” answered the firebrand promptly. “There 
is no interest for me in listening to the sometimes blasphemous 
platitudes which your true pantheist can roll off by the yard. I 
am wearied ridiculing and laughing at them. I am sick, too, with 


‘ seeing what fools people can make of themselves when they have 


put down God and put themselves up in his place—little calves of 
clay, not having even the merit of being gold.” 

“Now you may go,” said Nano severely, yet detaining her 
with her hand. “You are more than ill-humored, and it would 
not do to have you heard by my friends. Calves of clay! To 
think we should receive such a title!” 

“If I am going, do let me go,” said Qlivia, “and pray that I 
may notreturn. Should that happen I shall throw into your camp 
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bombshells aimed, not at your doctrines, but at yourselves. | 
shall strike at your conceit, the Achilles’ heel of your moral na. 
ture, and the elect will fall—by tens,” she added, looking areund 
in rapid calculation ; “for I see that you must have here over 
twenty of the school. I did not suppuse one city could muster 
sO many.” 

“Indeed! We are increasing every day.” 

“T can believe it—among the rich! You need receptions, 
and brica-brac collections, and expensive editions of Carlyle, 
Kant, and all the other apostles of every shade of pantheism to 
keep your poor souls together. If it were to tramp to Mass of 
mornings at six o'clock, and confess your numerous peccadilloes 
three times a year—ah! but I must preserve the discussion for 
your friends. I see that Sir Stanley is making desperate efforts 
to reach me, so that I must fly.” 

She fluttered away by an opposite door. Nano followed her 
with her eyes, sighing. Had she but a heart like that, so content, 
so cheerful, so loving, so pure! She pressed back her vain re- 
grets and turned to the company, next to herself the idol which 
she most honored and worshipped. For their good opinion, their 
esteem and adulation, she had sacrificed her soul, and she would 
exact her price to the last farthing. 

Meanwhile Olivia, having fled to avoid Sir Stanley, found him 
waiting for her at the door of the music-room, and walked straight 
into his arms. He tried to inveigle her into an alcove. 

“ No, sir,” was the decisive reply. “1am a rover to-night, a 
freebooter, bound to go where I list, and I shall be tied to no 
one. Nano was refused a similar favor, and are you bold enough 
to imagine that I will give to you what I refused to her?” 

“1 am bold enough to think I can persuade you to it,” he said, 
with one of his dangerous glances, “ if you will but give me time. 
I am a diplomatist, you know, having served three months on an 
embassy; and if I never exercised my powers much, still I re- 
member how to make the disagreeable agreeable, and to put you 
under the impression that you were mistaken before.” 

“You are too confident, Sir Stanley, and too conceited, as 
most of our young men are, and I shall doa praiseworthy thing 
in snubbing your conceit.” 

Then the baronet, forgetting his assumption of indifference, be- 
came serious and angry. 

“T am going to lose my temper,” he said, “if you are to put 
me off in this way, Olivia. You know—” 

“Sir Stanley, good-night. Youare forgetting yourself. This 
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is a public hall just now, and really the music is charming. Ex- 
cuse me.” 

She slipped through the door, leaving the baronet mortiffed 
and enraged at his own stupidity. 

“ Your diplomacy was nearly overdoing the thing that time,” 
said Dr. Fullerton’s voice in his ear. He was laughing. “The 
general and | were behind the curtains yonder and heard every 
word. ‘Coquettish,’ said I. ‘Stupid,’ said she; and you may 
infer to whom these words were applied. However, since she 
is determined you shall win, she has gone off to capture Olivia 
and use her influence in your behalf.” 

“ She is kind,” said the baronet briefly and mournfully. 

“TI fancy,” the doctor remarked consolingly, “that there was 
no necessity for that move. Olivia will return of herself.” 

“Thank you for your encouraging words. But Il am doomed 
to play disconsolate for the rest of the evening.” 

Olivia in the interval, with a distinct sense of injury rankling 
in her breast and almost betraying itself in her lips and eyes, fled 
through the music-room without giving any thought to the 
players and vocalists, and endeavored to take refuge in a room 
beyond. She rushed tumultuously into the midst of a party of 
gentlemen so deeply engaged ina political discussion that her 
intrusion was unnoticed. Killany sat near the window, talking in 
his slow, dulcet tones, and around were McDonell, pale and peev- 
ish, the priest with his humble self-assurance, Sir John with his 
perennial smile and Disraelian nose, and two other gentlemen of 
no appearance whatever. Sir John, who was evidently awaiting a 
chance to withdraw from the circle or to change the conversation, 
was the first to catch sight of the young lady, and he rose gal- 
lantly and somewhat eagerly to bring her forward. This won 
for her the attention of the company. 

“4 beg you pardon, gentlemen,” she said with a blush and a 
smile, and the pretty boldness of a privileged miss. “I thought 
the room was vacant.” 

“ And so it shall be for you, Miss Walsingham—” 

“ Fullerton, Sir John.” 

“Ah! to be sure—my poor memory, you understand—so it 
shall be for you, Miss Fullerton, if you desire it. Your rever- 
ence, permit me—” 

“We are already acquainted,” said the priest, smiling. 

“Dr. Killany—” 

“T have the same honor,” curtly observed the doctor, bowing. 

“ Mr. McDonell—” 
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“ No need of introductions at all, Sir John,” cried the peevish 
invalid. “Miss Fullerton is better known than yourself, and, 
what is more, can give a straightforward opinion on this question 
of Canadian policy with regard to the United States.” 

“Um!” said Sir John aloud. It was non-committal. His 
thoughts, translated into speech, were : 

“The devil himself seems at work to force an admission of 
some kind from me to-night.” 

“We were just discussing,” the priest courteously explained 
to the new disputant, “the advantages and disadvantages of an- 
nexation to the United States.” 

“ And its probability,” put in McDonell.. 

“ And its political significance,” said Sir John beamingly. 
He had to say something, for Olivia was looking at him inquiring- 
ly, and he brought out in consequence the most sounding and 
senseless remark he could manufacture. 

“And all having given their opinions on these points,” said 
the priest— 

(“Sir John coming out strong on the political significance,” 

muttered McDonell scornfully.) 
— will it be asking too much of you, Miss Fullerton, that you 
give an opinion also? These gentlemen will receive it with the 
veneration of the knights of old and defend it as the truth against 
the world.” 

“O gentlemen,” answered the maiden, still blushing, “ you 
do me too great an honor. I own that I am interested in these 
questions, and that I think a little and read a little about them. 
But it does not become me to put upon you such an obligation 
as you propose, or even to speak where those who have made a 
study of these things have spoken.” 

“ Modestly and truthfully said,” observed Sir John with some 
enthusiasm. 

“ But if you will receive my proposition, I appoint Sir John, 
our representative Canadian, to speak my sentiments, and I 
shall adhere to the doctrines he utters.” 

“ There’s the difficulty,” broke in McDonell abruptly. “You 
will have nothing to adhere to. For since we began let me be 
hanged if our representative Canadian has given one tangible 
opinion on the question. Speak for yourself, young lady ; there 
will be at least sincerity in what you say.” 

Olivia looked in surprise at her appointed champion. The 
priest was smiling, and Killany had retired to cough at the far 
end of the room. The other gentlemen, with the exception of 
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McDonell, seemed to be suffering from some concealed emotion. 
Sir John alone was serene as a summer sky, although a comical 
glint in his eyes as he looked at the priest argued the existence 
of a predicament. 

“Miss Fullerton,” said he persuasively, “please do not re- 
gard the utterances of the gentleman, or attach to them the im- 
portance they would have if our friend were in perfect health. 
In appointing me as your spokesman you honor me, and I am 
grateful. But I must ask you first to speak, and then you shall 
have a representative opinion from me—one, too, that gallantry, 
and patriotism, and sincerity shall be patrons of, I can assure 
you.” 

This was evidently fair'and emphatic. So unequivocal a de- 
claration from the attorney-general seemed to create consider- 
able interest among the gentlemen, and they closed around in va- 
rious attitudes of respectful and deep attention. 

“Yet before I venture to be so bold,” said Olivia, “I should 
like to hear what has been said by each of the disputants on the 
subject.” 

The priest was about to take upon himself the reply when 
McDonell sharply interrupted : 

“ To do that would take some hours, Miss Fullerton, for all of 
them, with the exception of Killany, perhaps, were as verbose as 
you could desire. Sir John managed to say nothing in a great 
many words. His opinion amounts to this: if the weathercock 
people swing one way, so will he; if they swing another, so will 
he.” 

“ Mr. McDonell!” said the knight reproachfully. 

“His reverence,” continued the invalid, “ who has spent most 
of his life in the United States, and was born in Ireland, at- 
tempted, with the genius of a cosmopolitan, to take the question 
from an Irish, an American, a Canadian, and a papal point of 
view; but they all so flatly contradicted one another that he 
ended by leaving the solution to the future. A pretty hole to 
crawl out of, upon my word! 

“ Killany, in spite of his English birth, being an out-and-out 
American sympathizer, said that the attention of Americans 
had not yet been directed to the annexation of Canada—in the 
face of 76 and 1812 he said that, Miss Fullerton—and he added 
that thinkers like himself were decidedly averse to it. It would 
be to the advantage of neither country: not to the United States, 
which would become altogether too unwieldy for management ; 
and not to Canada, which would suffer in losing her nationality. 
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“T said annex, looking at it from a commercial point of view, 
and these gentlemen agreed with me. There’s a synopsis of an 
hour’s conversation, and you can see just how much sincerity 
there must have been in what we said. Now, my dear, give us a 
plain, square, patriotic, sensible opinion, and, as his reverence has 
remarked, we will hold to it, for to-night at least, through thick 
and thin.” 

“T always feel too deeply on Canadian subjects,” said Olivia, 
“to give what you hard, money-getting men of the world would 
call a sensible opinion. I love Canada, and I hate her enemies. 
For that reason alone I am opposed to annexation.” 

“ And you consider, Miss Fullerton, that the United States is 
a menace to your country?” said Killany. 

“Certainly. And not only to us but to the other countries 
of the continent. Her citizens seem to aim at nothing less than 
the dominion of the New World. She considers it an honor to 
the state which she forces into her abominable Union.” 

‘‘ Abominable,” muttered McDonell. “ Twaddle!” 

“ Abominable!” cried Sir John. “ Miss Fullerton!” And 
it was hard to say whether he meant his words to be of encour- 
agement or reproof. 

“It is not often,” said Killany, for once in a virtuous mood, 
“that we hear that word applied to a political system which is 
the admiration of the world.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” laughed Olivia, with a sweetness and in- 
difference that astonished herself, so fierce was she apt to become 
in argument, “ you have asked for my opinion, and you have 
it. Make the most of it. And now shall we hear from you, Sir 
John?” 

“ By all means,” cried several together. 

“You are very, very warm and somewhat poetical,” said the 
politician, with a most flattering smile beaming from his counte- 
nance. “ But you are not far from the truth in many things, and 
your clever foresight does you great credit. So few of our young 
ladies think nowadays. But in questiors of this nature, Miss 
Fullerton, the element of patriotism, while holding a deservedly 
high place, must suffer itself to be guided by prudence and by 
sound policy, and must often submit to force of circumstances. 
Our Canada is a growing country, but as yet disunited, young, 
and weak. Our neighbor is powerful, wealthy, united. It would 
be mere foolishness to irritate her by empty display. But in the 
future what may not happen? All that your ardent young 
mind has conjured up in its dreams may be more than realized. 
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I congratulate you on your knowledge of Canada’s needs, and I 
thank you for the honor you have done me.” 

“There,” said McDonell, with a triumphant snarl, “how do 
you like that as a specimen of sincerity, gallantry, and patriot- 
ism? It is of the purest political quality, warranted to stand the 
wear and tear of a campaign, and to hold its color in spite of the 
washing it may receive at the hands of opponents. It is of the 
color which washing least affects—white. If we were annexed to- 
morrow you couldn't twist one of those sentences into hostility 
against the American government. If we were to leap at a bound 
into greatness Sir John would be the observed of observers, as 
the man whose rhetorical and far-reaching mind foresaw and fore- 
told it one evening at a reception.” 

“You are severe to-night, Mr. McDonell,” said the priest in 
mild reproof. “I consider that Sir John has been very ex- 
plicit—” 

“From what point of view, your reverence?” growled Dio- 
genes. “From the papal, American, etc.?” 

“ Let us say from all. He has subscribed to the doctrine put 
forth by Miss Fullerton, and is become an opponent of annexa- 
tion, and by consequence a believer in our future independence.” 

“ Will you say amen to that, Sir John?” 

Olivia had been disappointed at the knight’s reply. She felt 
that it was not open or candid; that he had said nothing about 
annexation; and that what he had said was not in accordance 
with her high conception of Sir John’s character. She hoped he 
would accept this opportunity of retrieving himself. Her know- 
ledge of the ways of statesmanship was primitive, and she knew 
nothing of the little filthinesses in which constitutional and popu- 
lar rulers almost unavoidably indulge. 

“ These gentlemen are becoming facetious,” was all the attor- 
ney-general could be brought to say. “Let us leave them, Miss 
Fullerton. I hear music in a distant room. I am fond of it. 
Will you guide me to the temple of the Muse?” 

There was nothing left but to retire. They went away amid 
the smiles of the company, and Olivia knew that they were 
laughing at her simplicity. McDonell laughed in his hard, peev- 
ish, snarling fashion. 

“Father Leonard,” said he, “ you can yet learn a thing or 
two from Sir John. It is a neat trick to bé able to hold some 
twenty or thirty different opinions on the same subject and pre- 
sent a new one toevery comer. But it is risky. Give me the 
man who can talk eternally and yet express no views at all. An 
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ass does it naturally, I know. In a man like Sir John it is the 
perfection of art.” ; 

Olivia made it her duty to slip away from the knight at the 
earliest opportunity. Having met with the general, who had 
been looking for her a long time with the intention of bringing 
her to a sense of her obligations to Sir Stanley, she foisted the 
politician adroitly upon her, and so unintentionally checkmated 
the good lady. Then she went looking for a quiet spot wherein 
to rest for a few minutes. She was feverish, disappointed, and 
aching with regrets only half understood. The late conversation 
had disgusted her a little, and she wondered if the patriotism her 
mind had conceived as belonging to the true lover of his country 
was anything more than a creature of her own imagination. Evi- 
dently it was not compatible with the idiosyncrasies of an attor- 
ney-general. 

In her search for a retired nook it was her fortune to run un- 
observed on Sir Stanley. He, too, had sought a retirement in 
which to hide his disappointment, and disconsolate as any love- 
lorn youth looked the handsome baronet when he thought no 
eye was upon him. Her heart relented. 

“ T was too hard,” she said, “and it was but natural for him.” 

Then she threw a book on the floor, and came rapidly into 
the apartment to find Sir Stanley—gone. It was disappointing 
to her good intentions, and she got out of humor at once, but 
made the most of circumstances by falling asleep on an inviting 
lounge. The sound of voices in the next room awoke her a few 
minutes afterward. Two persons seemed to be the talkers, and 
she speedily recognized the tones of Mrs. Strachan and Killany. 

“Impossible !”’ the general was saying in astonished accents. 

“Mere fact,” Killany answered. “It is known to very few 
besides myself. Father and mother they never had lawfully. 
They have hidden their base birth under the title of orphans, and 
so sought the favor and pity of the world. It is a base imposi- 
tion on society.” 

“It must be seen to,” said the general slowly, and Olivia 
knew by the tone of her voice that-she was still doubtful as to the 


truth of what she had heard, yet did not wish directly to ques-’ 


tion Killany’s veracity. 

“ He is a slanderer, too,” thought Olivia, rising to return to 
the company. “When will the true character of this man be 
known? What poor unfortunate has fallen under his displeasure 
now? Yet Nano tolerates him because he is useful. In what 
way? Can it be in anything good, I wonder?” 
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She rejected this last thought with indignation, and chided 
herself severely for thinking even inadvertently so poorly of her 
friend. When she reached the parlors once more the general 
seized upon her and carried her off to the music-room. 

“For you have left that sweet voice of yours shamefully 
alone,” said the general, “and have not made a single effort to 
amuse any one this evening.” 

But before they arrived at the music-room Sir Stanley, who 
must have been lurking somewhere in the vicinity, was taken 
under the general’s protection. Olivia was anxious to atone for 
her previous hard-heartedness, and smiled and spoke so kindly 
that, indifferent as he pretended to be, his heart was beating, and 
he secretly blessed Mrs. Strachan, to whose good services he at- 
tributed this favorable change in the mood of his lady-love. 
There were few persons in the room when they entered, and the 
piano was silent. Dr. Fullerton sat alone at a table looking over 
some engravings. His face was grave as usual, but sadder, and 
his attention seemed anywhere save on the pictures. 

“Look at him,” whispered Olivia to the baronet when the 
general went off to hunt up some music. “He is in love, Sir 
Stanley, and believes it to be hopeless. He has moped like that 
the whole evening, stealing into the presence of his charmer, 
and stealing out again, guiltily; afraid to go, and dreading to 
stay in her presence. And he wears her photograph next his 
heart.” 

“ And who is the favored one; Olivia?” asked the baronet 
with real interest. 

“Who but the divinest of her sex, the glorious Nano?” 

“ Not quite the divinest,”’ said the amorous baronet, with an- 
other of his effective and meaning looks. “But I am very glad 
to hear it. They are made for each other, and he will be her sal- 
vation.” 

“ My very thought,” said Olivia rapturously. 

“*T wo souls with but a single—’ ” 

“Sir Stanley, you may turn the music,” interrupted the gene- 
ral. “ Your musical talent has been developed enough for that 
office, I trust.”’ 

“My cool-headedness you mean,” returned the baronet. 

“ Or cold-heartedness,” said the general. “I will engage that 
you are not often disturbed by the sound of a voice or the gla- 
mour of blue eyes.” 


“ Only in one particular instance, Mrs. Strachan. Come, Oli- 


via. 
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When she had finished her song Dr. Fullerton came over to 
the piano with gentle reproach in his looks. 

“Where have you kept yourself during the greater part of the 
evening, Olivia?” he asked. “We looked for you everywhere 
in vain.” 

“ Not everywhere nor vainly,” answered she. “I must have 
been somewhere, and I have rewarded your search with a very 
fine song. Sir John played the gallant for me a few minutes, 
and I do believe I fell asleep afterwards in a little room at the 
other end of the hall. The sound of Mrs. Strachan's voice woke 
me, or | would have slept until the evening was over.” 

Before any remarks could be made the general, with a smiling 
face, drew the young lady away from the gentlemen altogether, 
and went with her to another part of the room. 

“Did you hear any of the conversation that passed between 
Killany and me, Olivia?” she asked, with a searching glance into 
the girl's face. 

“A few words,” replied Olivia, with a scornful curl of her 
lips. ‘ Enough only to confirm the opinion I always had of Kil- 
lany. He was slandering, then, in his mean, dark way, some in- 
nocent people.” 

Mrs. Strachan seemed disconcerted and troubled for a mo- 
ment, and she kept her eyes fixed peculiarly on Olivia’s face. 

“He was speaking of you and of your brother,” said she 
calmly. 

A deadly paleness overspread Olivia’s countenance. She had 
to struggle with herself severely before daring to speak. 

“Of me and of my brother he dared to say that?” she gasp- 
ed, and her blue eyes looked up with the fear of a startled bird 
in their depths. “Oh! can hatred of the innocent go so far?” 

A silence of some minutes intervened. The general was re- 
garding her compassionately, and sternly too, the very imperso- 
nation of society. 

“ You are waiting for an answer of some kind,” said Olivia at 
last, “ but I am not the one to give it to you. I never knew my 
father and my mother, but my brother did, and he can refute the 
calumny, no doubt, and punish the calumniator. How Killany, 
whom we never knew until we met him in Toronto, should pre- 
sume to know so much of our affairs is strange. He hates me, 
and would injure me if he could. But he has gone too far for 
once. This will cost him more that he dreams of.” 

Her significant glance at the doctor gave the general infinite 
satisfaction. Mrs. Strachan had no faith in Killany, and was 
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consequently disinclined to believe him in any respect. Yet un- 
less he was a low villain of the elegant cut-throat type, he would 
scarcely venture on so daring an attempt to injure the fair fame 
of the Fullertons. It behooved her to move cautiously in the 
matter, and not commit herself precisely to either side. Her 
sympathy was with Olivia. 

“fT understand you, my dear,” said the lady, “and I think | 
understand Killany. 1 advise you to say nothing to your brother 
of this just now, as it might lead to bloodshed. Young men are 
hot, and such a report as this is sure to kill one party or the other. 
Look quietly for proof sufficient to put the lie on this upstart, 
and then, having the lash in one hand and the knowledge of his 
guilt in the other, you will not spare him, nor will I, you may feel 
certain. Now let us return to the gentlemen.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said the grateful, distressed girl. 
“ Your confidence is consoling, and I shall work harder to satisfy 
you than to satisfy the world.” 

“Very proper,” murmured the acute old lady, whose present 
sympathy, like Sir John’s opinion on annexation, was very doubt- 
fully expressed and meant absolutely nothing. 

“] wish to goghome,” was Olivia's first remark to her brother. 
“1 am tired and ill.” 

“ Brief and commanding,” said he good-humoredly. “Let us 
go, then, to make our farewells to Miss McDonell.” 

“So soon?” observed that lady reproachfully. “Why, Dr. 
Fullerton, I have not had the pleasure of exchanging words with 
you this evening. I was in hopes that my friends would have 
the honor of hearing you demolish some of their pretty theories. 
Olivia tells me you are a great reader and admirer of the 
fathers.” 

“So I happen to be,” the gentleman gravely answered. “I 
regret that Olivia's indisposition makes it necessary for us to go.” 

“ Are you really ill?” Nano said, “ or is it only an affection of 
the heart ?” she added in a whisper. 

“ Sick unto death,” answered Olivia, with a smothered sob. 
“TI have been stabbed to-night, and in a mortal part, by one who 
is called a gentleman. You shall hear all by and by. Good- 
night, Nano. Oh! good-night.” 

And the brother and sister went away smiling. The hostess 
smiled, too, as pleasantly as they, while all three held the most 

aching hearts that ever beat in human breasts. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
VOL. XXXII.—5I 
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PETRARCH CANON AT LOMBEZ. 


THE first ecclesiastical benefice Petrarch received was confer- 
red on him by Pope Benedict XII., who appointed him to a can- 
onicate at Lombez, a small town in southwestern France entire- 
ly out of the beat of the tourist. It stands on the right bank of 
the Save, one of the tributaries to the Garonne, in a fertile re- 
gion that formed part of Queen Eleanora’s dowry when she mar- 
ried Henry II. of England. The country around has no strik- 
ing features to give it any claims to the picturesque, but there 
is a calm, pastoral beauty about the valley enclosed among gen- 
tle hills through which winds the crystal Save. The hillsides 
are covered with vines, the fields abound in the choicest wheat, 
the orchards are filled with the plum, the fig, and the almond 
tree, and the pastures are well stocked with fat kine of a soft, 
creamy hue peculiar to this country. The beneficent heavens 
above are pure, radiant, and tempered by cool mountain winds. 
Chains of low hills run from north to southgfrom which you 
have a fine view of the Pyrenees on the wid bien, and on the 
other of a beautiful undulating region extending to the valley of 
the Garonne. In every direction are rural villages and pretty cha- 
teaux. East of the town is the wide plain where encamped the 
army of Louis XIV., under Vendéme, on its way to Spain. Not far 
off is the chateau where lived the poet Salluste du Bartas, ambas- 
sador of Henry IV. to the courts of England and Scotland, whose 
poems Milton loved to read in his boyhood and whose “ Week 
of the Creation ” was translated into English by Mrs. Bradstreet, 
wife of one of the early governors of Massachusetts. The ruin- 
ed towers of Coucillés and Mauvezin in another direction show 
traces of fierce warfare. A little to the north of Lombez is Sa- 
matan, the ancient stronghold of the lords of Comminges, which 
prides itself on being the first to check the Huguenot Montgom- 
ery when devastating the country with torch and sword. Further 
off is Ile Jourdain, the ancient Castrum Ictium, in a beautiful, fer- 
tile plain on the borders of the old forest of Bouconne, where St. 
Bertrand, the great thaumaturgus of the Pyrenees, was born, and 
where, in the church of St. Martin, may be seen the shrine of St. 
Odo, the second abbot of Cluny. Not far from Lombez, at the 
west, is Simorre, with its ruined Benedictine abbey founded by 
Clovis, the first Christian king of France, whose abbots gave laws 
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and administered justice to the people, and where Montesquieu 
spent part of his youth under the tutelage of a relative who was 
one of the monks. 

This part of Aquitaine was once a Roman province called 
Novempopulania, because inhabited by nine different peoples. 
Past Lombez runs the old Roman road that went from Climber- 
ris (Auch) to Tolosa. Ancient remains have been found on a hill 
overlooking the town where a villa or encampment once stood 
—fragments of marble columns and ancient pottery, a bronze . 
Mercury, some antique lamps, and a great number of Roman 
medals and coins. But there seems to have been no town here 
before the sixth century. Lombez, in fact, is one of those places, 
so numerous in Europe, that have grown up around the tomb 
of a saint. Its foundation is due to St. Majan, or Mayan, the 
great apostle of this valley. Ancient traditions say that St. 
Majan was a bishop of Antioch in the sixth century, who, after 
a pilgrimage to Rome and St. James of Compostella, came into 
Aquitaine by way of Bayonne, and, arriving at the valley of the 
Save, was so filled with compassion at the barbarism of the peo- 
ple that he built an oratory to the holy Mother of God, with a 
small cell adjoining in which he established himself and spent the 
remainder of his life in laboring for their conversion. He also 
encouraged them in clearing and cultivating the land, and intro- 
duced new fruit-trees, among others a kind of plum known here 
as the peregrine, one of which became famous at Villemagne for 
springing up and bearing fruit as often as it was cut down. He 
is also said to have extirpated the wild beasts and venomous rep- 
tiles, and delivered the country from an enormous dragon that 
infected the neighborhood with its poisonous breath and devour- 
ed every one who fell in its way, by casting his episcopal ring in- 
to its yawning mouth, at which the earth opened and swallowed 
the monster up forever. A fountain sprang up on the spot that 
has always been considered miraculous. Whether this legend is 
to be regarded as literally true or merely symbolic every one 
must determine for himself. St. Majan at his death was buried 
in his oratory, which stood on a height overlooking the present 
town, and his tomb was held in such veneration that a village was 
soon formed around it. 

In the year 810 Count Raymond of Toulouse gave Lombez 
and the surrounding territory to the Order of St. Benedict. The 
monks did not delay taking possession of their new domains, and 
when they saw the fertility of the valley they decided to build a 
convent at Lombez, which took the name of Notre Dame de la 
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Save. The mild rule of the gentle-mannered monks drew around 
them néw settlers, which increased the size of the village. For 
three centuries they and their vassals labored in cultivating the 
lands now covered with harvests, and in planting vineyards which 
are still the pride of the valley. As long as their labors were un- 
productive they lived in peace; but as soon as the valley was 
covered with orchards and rich wheat-fields, and the hills of 
Savez were draped with luxuriant vines, the neighboring lords, 


- aS was not uncommon, stretched forth their hands to reap what 


they had not sown and gather what they had not planted. It 
was a virtue in the thrifty monks to bring wild lands under cul- 
tivation, but culpable avarice to cling to the fruit of their labors. 
Accordingly, Bernard, Count of Comminges, laid claim to the ab- 
bey lands, and the monks, without means of defence, appealed to 
the noble house of regular canons at ‘Toulouse, who agreed to 
aid them on condition of becoming the suzerains of the ab- 
bey. The concession was made and the lands were vigorously 
defended, but the contest lasted one hundred and fifty-nine years 
before the counts of Comminges renounced their claims. Notre 
Dame de la Save became the fief of the canons of Toulouse, who 
finally superseded the Benedictines. From this time monastic 
life flowed uneventfully along on the banks of the Save till John 
XXII. ascended the pontifical throne. He was a native ‘of Ca- 
hors, and, desirous of increasing the splendor and influence of the 
Gallican Church, he created twelve new sees in France in the year 
1317, among which was that of Lombez. The first bishop was 
the son of Count Bernard VII. of Comminges, Arnaud Roger, 
who had renounced his rights to the succession at the age of 
twenty to become a regular canon at Notre Dame de la Save. 
After Lombez became an episcopal see the population naturally 
increased, and many people took refuge here when the Black 
Prince invaded the country in 1335, pillaging and laying waste as 
he went. But it was never a place of much importance. Before 
the Revelution there were twenty-five hundred inhabitants. Now 
there are only about fifteen hundred. One great disaster it never 
recovered from—the loss of St. Majan’s hallowed remains, which 
took place a few centuries after his death. The account of this 
robbery is very curious, but not without a parallel in the middle 
ages. Just before, the body of St. Mark had been seized and car- 
ried off from Alexandria to Venice—an act many looked upon in 
those days as only a pious larceny. And a little after, that of the 
great St. Nicholas at Myra was borne off in a similar manner to 
Bari, where it is still honored. In this instance two monks of 
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Cognas, in Narbonnese Gaul, Sylvius and Centulle by name, de- 
sirous of enriching their convent with the possession of St. Ma- 
jan’s remains, then famous for miracles, came secretly to Lombez 
for the purpose of carrying them away. Finding it would be 
difficult to execute their design on account of the constant crowd 
of pilgrims, they established themselves in a hermitage on St. 
Majan’s hill, and were finally entrusted with the keys of the 
chapel and the guardianship of the tomb. In this way they were 
enabled to get possession of the saint’s relics in the night-time. 
They put them in two baskets and set off in haste for Cognas.. 
The robbery was discovered in the morning, and the infuriated 
people went in pursuit of the monks, who only escaped by taking 
refuge in the dense forest of Bouconne, where they had marvel- 
lous proofs of the saint’s power. They succeeded at last in get- 
ting safely back to Cognas. Their brethren came out with great 
pomp to meet them, and bore the relics into their chapel with 
triumphant music, They afterwards built a church in honor of 
the saint, the belfry of which still remains to attest its magnifi- 
cence, and the name of the town itself was changed to Ville-Ma- 
jane, since corrupted into Villemagne, by which it is known to 
this day. 

The chapel of St. Majan, with its empty tomb, continued to be 
held in great honor at Lombez. It stood on a hill just north of 
the town, with two or three small vineyards around it given by 
the canons of Notre Dame de la Save for its maintenance, and on the 
eve of the saint’s festival the clergy, followed by the people, used 
to ascend the hill in solemn procession. Vespers were sung in 
the chapel, with a commemoration of St. Prim and St. Clair, two 
of St. Majan’s fellow-laborers martyred for the faith. On St. 
Majan’s day (June 1) a great crowd assembled in the chapel, es- 
pecially those who had any affection of the eyes. The Gospel of 
the day was read over them, and they bathed their faces in the 
fountain. In time a portion of St. Majan’s relics was obtained 
and placed in the cathedral. His venerated chapel disappeared 
at the Revolution, but a cross marks the place where it stood, and 
a procession is still made thither every year on the first of June 
to sing an antiphon in honor of the great apostle of the valley. 
The abbey of Notre Dame de la Save is also gone. The princi- 
pal feature of the town now is the cathedral, with its tall, octagon 
tower of five stories, crowned by a gallery and lighted by lanceo- 
lated windows separated by slender colonnettes. The arches of 
the nave have the arms of the early bishops on the keystones. 
The Gothic windows are beautiful in design and brilliant of color, 
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but were injured a good deal at the Revolution. In their solemn 
light you go from chapel to chapel, despoiled of their former 
riches, but still containing many tombs of the ‘bishops with their 
Latin epitaphs, some with recumbent effigies on them. There is 
the chapel of the Agony, and another of St. Majan. That of 
Our Lady has a good deal of old dozserte from the ancient church 
of the Capuchins. The chapel of St. Sepulcre once had its group 
of Holy Women with their vases of perfumes, and Nicodemus 
and St. Joseph of Arimathea wrapping up the body of the Lord 
in spices. They are now gone, and in their place stands a bap- 
tismal font of lead—a curious work of the twelfth century—on it 
symbolic figures of hunters slaying wild beasts with their arrows. 
The stalls of the choir have the apostles carved on the panels, 
and muiséricordes and partitions decorated with quaint animals of 
impossible anatomy. 

The see of Lombez was suppressed in 1801, and it now forms 
part of the archdiocese of Auch. Of its line of thirty bishops, 
some of whom wore the Roman purple, the following may be 
mentioned as noteworthy : 

Arnaud I. (1379), a Benedictine monk, regarded as the author 
of the twelve treatises De Operibus Christi cardinalibus, sometimes 
wrongly attributed to St. Cyprian; Gerard de Chamo, who ina 
great famine went out in search of the needy and brought them 
into his own palace, where he lived among them as a father, serv- 
ing them with his own hands; Pierre de Foix, son of one of the 
old Captals de Buch and of Isabella, countess of Foix, whose 
bust is to be seen in the capitol at Toulouse among the illustrious 
men of the province, he having founded the college of Foix in 
that city, and endowed it with twenty-five dourses for poor 
scholars; Cardinal Jean Grolaye de Villiéres, one of the greatest 
bishops of France—a member of the royal council and sent on a 


diplomatic mission to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, an in- 


fluential member of the Council of Trent, and a benefactor to the 
hospital at Lombez, to which he bequeathed ten thousand livres ; 
Charles de Maupeou, of a noble family in Normandy, who, true 
to his name of pontiff, built the fine bridge over the Save, with 
his arms on the principal arch, where once stood an oratory to 
invite the passer-by to pause and say a prayer; Ferdinand de 
Lamothe-Fénelon, nephew of the illustrious archbishop of Cam- 
brai, a man of apostolic zeal and piety, who, after spending four- 
teen years at court as the king’s almoner, was made bishop of 
Lombez and now lies buried before the high altar of the cathe- 
dral; and Céme Roger, of the order of Feuillants, a noted 
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preacher, to whom Louis XIV. always listened with fresh plea- 
sure. He left part of his property to the poor of his diocese, and 
was buried at the foot of the episcopal throne with the simple 
epitaph: “Of your charity pray God for the soul of Céme 
Roger, once bishop of Lombez.” It was in his time lived Pére 
Ambroise, a Capuchin friar, styled “of Lombez,” who sprang 
from the ancient family of Lapeyrie, in this region, and was the 
author of several remarkable works on the spiritual life—among 
others the well-known Paix Jntérieure. The last bishop of Lom- 
bez died in exile at London in 1805. 

But the most distinguished man, perhaps, who ever occupied 
the see of Lombez was Giacomo di Colonna, the second bishop, 
who belonged to the princely family of the Colonnas at Rome, 
but was born in exile in consequence of his father’s taking the 
lead in the political faction against Pope Benedict VIII. This 
was Stefano Colonna, who was reconciled to the church under 
Clement V. and took up his residence at Avignon, where he be- 
came the patron of Petrarch, who called him “a phoenix risen 
from the ashes of the old Romans.” It was he who, when his 
fortress of Przneste was demolished, being asked where now 
was his stronghold, grandly replied, “ Here,” as he laid his hand 
on his heart. His son Giacomo was quite young when appointed 
bishop of Lombez, but he had won the affection of Pope John 
XXII. by a service that endangered his life. The pope had 
drawn up a bull of excommunication against Louis of Bavaria 
for seizing the patrimony of the church, and young Colonna, who 
possessed great boldness and courage, undertook to proclaim it 
at Rome, then occupied by the emperor. He entered Rome by 
the Porta del Popolo, accompanied by three masked cavaliers, 
and rode the whole length of the Corso till he came to the Piazza 
di San Marcello. Here he proclaimed the emperor a felon under 
the ban of the church, and, after the old knightly fashion, offered 
to maintain and prove it with his sword against all persons whom- 
soever. He then fastened the papal bull to the walls of the 
church of San Marcello, and, springing on his horse, made his es- 
cape to Palestrina in spite of the emperor’s endeavors to capture 
him. His nomination to the see of Lombez soon followed. The 
pope granted him a dispensation on account of his youth and al- 
lowed him a year to prepare for holy orders. The young bishop 
took a serious view of his obligations, and, as soon as he was con- 
secrated, hastened to visit his see, taking with him a brilliant cor- 
tége of young Italians, among whom was Petrarch, who had been 
his fellow-student at Bologna. The latter says: “ Colonna, who 
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took pleasure in my poems in the vulgar tongue, into which I 
threw all the fire of my youth, forgot the claims he had on me, 
and, instead of commanding, only entreated me earnestly to ac- 
company him.” They left Avignon the latter part of March, 
1330, and passed through Montpellier, where Petrarch had pre- 
viously studied and-had first read the old romance of Pierre de 
Provence et la belle Maguelone, which he is said to have retouched. 
Thence they proceeded to Toulouse. The Jeux Floraux had 
only been established six years. The Abbé de Sade thinks Pe- 
trarch was present at the distribution of prizes that year, and 
says his intercourse with the poets of this region helped form 
his taste and influence his style. He found Lombez less 
attractive. The town was small and poorly built, and the 
people were rustic in their manners. Lamartine says: “Co- 


_lonna took Petrarch to an obscure and illiterate place at the 


foot of the Pyrenees among the sources of the Garonne.” The 
country, however, at their arrival was in all the freshness and 
beauty of spring, and the bishop acknowledged the skies rivalled 
those of Italy. As for congenial society, the bishop was distin- 
guished for his elevation of mind, the refinement of his manners, 
and his love of literature. He was a lover of poetry especially, 
and wrote an occasional sonnet, and therefore sympathized in the 
pursuits of the poet. And there were two persons in his house- 
hold who became Petrarch’s dearest and most confidential friends. 
One was Lello Stefani, the Lzlius of his letters, and the other 
Luigi de Campinia, who was so remarkable for depth of mind 
that Petrarch always called him “ Socrates.” A great number of 
his letters in after-years were addressed to these two friends, and 
the entire collection of his Lettere delle Cose Familiari is dedicated 
ad Socratem suum. 

Some details of social life at the Evéché of Lombez have been 
preserved. Among other things it is related that Colonna and 
Petrarch in their leisure often discussed the ancient authors, es- 
pecially the Fathers of the church. The former preferred St. 
Jerome, but the tender, poetic nature of Petrarch made him give 
the preference to St. Augustine. ‘ There are,” says he, “a multi- 
tude of stars in the firmament of the church, all luminous, but of 
various degrees of glory. One is Jupiter, another Hesperus: St. 
Augustine is the sun of the church.” The sensibility and fervor 
of St. Augustine’s character, the struggles between his passions 
and his piety, and his unflinching dissection of his own nature 
made Petrarch regard him as a kindred spirit and seek to enter 
into intimate communion with him. He wrote dialogues with 
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St. Augustine on the contempt of the world, in which he enters 
into an analysis of his own soul, laying bare his weaknesses and 
fathoming their origin. He always carried about with him in 
after-life a copy of St. Augustine’s Confessions, given him by 
Cardinal de Cabassole, one of his most intimate friends. He 
tells about taking it out one day on the top of Mt. Ventoux and 
accidentally opening at the passage: “ Men go far to examine 
the summits of mountains, the waters of the sea, the beginning 
and course of rivers, and the immensity of the ocean, but they 
neglect to examine themselves.” 

In their hours of familiar intercourse the bishop used to rally 
Petrarch about his gray hair and his passion for Laura. Petrarch 
was then only twenty-six years of age, but was already some- 
what gray, perhaps to his mortification ; for he had a weakness as 
to his personal appearance, and acknowledged in after-years he 
was pleased when thought younger than he really was—a kind 
of infirmity he justified by the example of Czesar and Virgil, 
after the taste of his time for Latin erudition. As for his attach- 





‘ment to Laura, whom he first met only three years before, we 


have no intention of entering upon its history. However ele- 
vated in sentiment, however Platonic, however mystic the vtil he 
throws over his passion, exalting it into a kind of religion, it has 
no attraction in our eyes. It was a universal custom, it is true, 
among the troubadours and poets of the middle ages to choose, 
like the knights, some dame de ses pensées at whose feet they could 
lay their choicest garlands of poesy ; but Petrarch was identified 
with the clerical order by receiving the tonsure and binding him- 
self to a life of celibacy, though he was never raised to the priest- 
hood, and was, to all intents and purposes, a layman. The prefer- 
ments he received were only honorary, and he never accepted 
any office that involved the direction of others. Hel says himself : 
“T never would, and never shall, accept any bishopric, or any 
cure of souls, however richly endowed. I have enough to do in 
taking care of my own soul, if, indeed, by God’s grace, I suffice 
for that.” Although Petrarch in his sonnets pretends this senti- 
ment of love for Laura directed him toward the supreme good, 
we know it was not potent enough to secure him from yielding 
to other influences and showing infirmities that reduce his con- 
stancy, as Gustave Planche says, to very human proportions, and 
excite great doubts as to its purifying effects and its value as the 
directing influence of his life. In an imaginary dialogue with St. 
Augustine he acknowledges this by the words he puts in the 
mouth of the saint: “You say you owe to Laura what you are, 
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that she has led you to quit the world and elevated you to the 
contemplation of celestial things. ... It is true she has drawn 
you out of some vices, but she has also prevented the growth of 
many virtues. In tears and complaints you have spent the time 
which should have been devoted to God. The best effect of this 
attachment, perhaps, is its having made you eager for glory. .. . 
As to everything else, I venture to declare that she has been your 
destruction by nourishing a passion she ought to have suppress- 
ed. She has filled you with a love of the creature rather than of 
the Creator, and this is the death of the soul.” 

With the leisure for literary pursuits, the society of such 
friends as Colonna and the members of his little court, a climate 
of happy temperature, and a country of varied beauty, though 
somewhat wild, perhaps, at that time compared with Italy, Pe- 
trarch could not have been unhappy at Lombez. His restless 
nature, however, prevented him from taking root here, though 
he professed to regret only his own country: 


“ Non é questo ’] mio nido 
Ove nudrito fui si dolcemente : 
° Non € questa la patria 


~-This is not the nest in which I was softly nurtured; this is not 
my native land. What he really sought was the peace he found 
at the end of his days when the storms of his soul had died away. 
It was then he recalled with pleasure the life he led at Lombez. 
“It was a delightful period,” he says in his Epistle to Posterity, 
“1 might almost say heavenly. I cannot recall without regret a 
summer spent so agreeably. Those were the pleasantest days of 
my life.” 

After spending the summer and part of the autumn at Lom- 
bez, Colonna went to Avignon to see his aged father. Petrarch 
accompanied him and took up his residence in the house of Car- 
dinal Giovanni Colonna (the bishop’s brother), which was the re- 
sort of all the cultivated men at the papal court. The bishop of 
Lombez had barely time to embrace his father before he was 
obliged to set out for Italy, where he had first occasion to display 
the bold intrepidity of which he had given such brilliant proofs 
before his elevation to the episcopate. He met Petrarch some 
time after, while a guest of Orso de Anguillara, who afterwards 
crowned the poet at the Roman Capitol. Anguillara’s wife was 
Agnes Colonna, one of those noble women, says Petrarch, who 
can only be duly praised by silent admiration. They lived in the 
castle of Capranica, a stronghold among the mountains of 
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Etruria, governing their vassals with gentle, patriarchal rule, and 
gathering around them men of talent and learning. The whole 
country around was then ravaged by war, but the bold bishop of 
Lombez found his way through the enemy, attended only by one 
hundred men. Withsuch companionship Petrarch acknowledges 
he scarcely sighed even for Rome, which some think he symbo- 
lizes under the name of Laura, so great was his love for the Eter- 
nal City. 

At the accession of Pope Benedict XII. Petrarch addressed 
him a Latin sonnet imploring him to restore the seat of the 
Papacy to Rome. The pope, though by no means inclined to 
follow his advice, was so far from taking offence that, at the re- 
quest of Cardinal Colonna, he appointed Petrarch canon of the 
cathedral at Lombez. This was in January, 1335. The pope 
himself was born on the banks of another branch of the Garonne, 
and was doubtless familiar with the valley of the Save. Petrarch 
was not disposed to take possession of his benefice during the 
bishop’s absence, and when the latter, after declining the patri- 
archate of Aquileia, was at liberty to return to his see, the poet 
had taken up his residence at Parma, He was, however, about 
to visit Lombez when he heard of the bishop’s death. This was 
in 1341. How much he deplored such a loss is proved by his 
coupling the bishop’s name with that of Laura in one line : 


“ Rotta é l’aita Colonna e ’] verde Laura ”— 


My Column’s fallen, my green Laurel dead. 


He likewise apostrophizes the bishop in one of the most touch- 
ing of his sonnets : 


“O aspettata in ciel.” 


Petrarch relates a curious incident connected with the bishop’s 
death in a letter to Joannes Andreas, professor of canon law at 
Bologna, under whom they had both studied: “I saw him ina 
dream in the night. No one was with him. He was crossing 
the little stream that bounds my garden. Filled with astonish- 
ment, I went to meet him. I asked him a thousand questions: 
where he came from; where he was going ; why he was in such 
haste ; and why he travelled alone. With the smile and pleasant 
voice I was so familiar with he said : ‘ Do you remember the sum- 
mer you spent with me beyond the Garonne, and how insup- 
portable you found the thunderstorms of the Pyrenees? I, too, 
am weary of them, and am going to Rome never to return.’ By 
this time he had reached the end of my grounds. I begged him 
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to take me with him. He gently repulsed me twice with his 
hand, and then with altered tone and look replied : ‘ No, this time 
I do not wish you to accompany me.’ | looked at him attentive- 
ly and saw death in his pallid, colorless face. Filled with terror 
and grief, I cried out, and as I awoke I heard the sound of my 
voice dying away. ... Twenty-five days after I received the 
news of his death, and, comparing the dates, found he appeared to 
me the very day he left this world for the enjoyment of a better, 
as I hope and believe.” 

“With what pleasure,’ wrote he to his triend Lello, “I 
looked forward to the day I thought near when I should, as he 
had affectionately urged me to do, go from the Apennines to the 
Pyrenees to present him with two humble but sincere proofs of 
my veneration, the new cantos of my Africa and the Roman 
laurel with which I had been unworthily crowned, as to which he 
had congratulated me, testifying his joy in a poem of extreme 
elegance. But God has frustrated my plan. I did not merit so 
happy a day.” 

And he thus wrote Cardinal Colonna: “ As a bishop your 
brother showed the most scrupulous exactitude. ... I recall 
with pleasure his meekness in spite of his exalted rank, his mod- 
esty with such gifts of nature, his natural dignity and youthful 
grace, his pious observance of the sacred rites, and a gravity old 
men might have envied so young a bishop, without the hope of 
acquiring it. .. . Two places that have nothing else in common 
divide what remains here below of the departed. Rome pre- 
serves the high and imperishable renown of its citizen ; Lombez 
the venerable remains of its bishop, and never, if | am not mis- 
taken, will Providence grant that church a more glorious honor 
if you consent to leave them there for ever.” But three years 
after Bishop Colonna’s death his remains were transported to 
Rome. Petrarch then resigned his canonicate at Lombez. The 
last tie that bound him to the place. was severed. Some say he 
revisited southwestern France later in life, when time had mod- 
erated his feelings and his chief inspiration was the thought of 
death, which then seemed the refrain of all his sonnets, as in the 
following: “ Virgin, Star of our stormy sea, behold the sudden 
blast that has overtaken me rudderless. I feel already the chill 
of death, but in thee my soul puts its confidence. It is stained 
with sin, I deny it not, but, O Virgin! I implore thee, let not the 
enemy overwhelm me in the storm, Hasten, for my days are fly- 
ing swift as an arrow. Death awaits me. Commend me, then, to 
thy Son, that he may with thee receive my last sigh.” 
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BLUNDERS OF DR. EWER. 


ONE is often surprised, in reading or hearing the numerous 
attacks made by Protestants against Catholic faith or practice, at 
the immense depth of the ignorance of some of these assailants 
who have the best means of informing themselves, and who are 
considered by their brethren as learned men, on points which lie at 
the very basis of our simplest theological education. It is plain 
that even our little catechisms are a department of literature far 
beyond their ken; and yet, strange to say, they sit calmly in 
judgment on matters which it would seem they must know they 
have never studied, and make mistakes which would be tho- 
roughly amusing if they were not often deplorable in their effects 
on those who look to these men as guides. 

One is surprised, we say ; really at a loss to account for this 
strange phenomenon. Men do not usually blunder in this way in 
the other affairs of life, unless, indeed, we except those who try to 
show that the circle can be exactly squared or that the earth is 
flat. Invincible ignorance, of course, suggests itself to the chari- 
tably disposed as an explanation of the course of these critics of 
ours; it seems that they can have no idea how absurd they are 
making themselves. But we are inclined to think that in many 
cases they have a pretty strong suspicion of it, but that they do 
not care much about it, and this for a very simple reason:: that is, 
that all those with whom they associate are as ignorant as them- 
selves and will not detect their mistakes, and that they care little 
for derision which does not reach their ears. 

These general remarks are suggested by an article recently 
brought to our notice, on “The Roman Doctrine of Intention,” 
which appeared in the last number of a magazine called the 
Church Eclectic. Its author, Dr. F. C. Ewer, who is tolerably well 
known in a limited circle as the head of a somewhaf ritualistic 
congregation in this city, takes up a subject which is an eminently 
practical one—one on which he must know that all the Catholic 
clergy act on precise and well-understood rules. He must fur- 
thermore know that these rules are not handed down by word of 
mouth in secrecy, but contained in common manuals which are 
frequently in the hands and before the eyes of every priest and 
every theological student. He must also be well aware that these 
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books are not printed for private distribution, but are to be 
found in every bookstore containing works of an ecclesiastical 
character. He may, it is true, have some alarming though ill- 
founded idea that they would not be sold to him if he were 
known not to be a priest; but if he really fears a mortification of 
this kind, he certainly might muster up courage to ask some 
“ Roman” cleric, at least by an anonymous letter, if these works 
could not be procured in any way. But no; he prefers to hazard 
a guess as to their contents, knowing that if he betrays his igno- 
rance his friends will never hear of it. 

Yes, Dr. Ewer remains in ignorance because he does not 
care for information. And in this he resembles many others who 
attack the church. This is generally the true explanation of their 
conduct. Occasionally, no doubt, they make charges which they 
know to be false. Dr. Ewer, for example, in this very article, 
does not hesitate to tell his readers that the church says: “ Don’t 
think; simply swallow. I'll do the thinking for you.” Some 
Protestants, of course, believe this; Dr. Ewer, however, is not of 
their number. He knows a little too much for that. But when 
it comes to the main matter of his article he is off soundings; he 
knows that he is ignorant, and he knows little more. So he sets 
out to’sea, knowing that he is at sea, but not caring whether he 
is or not. 

It is for the most part a needless labor to answer attacks made 
by such men. We know that they will not listen to us, for the 
same reason that they will not read Catholic theological works. 
And their particular coteries will, as a rule, follow their example ; 
generally, however, in better faith than their leaders. Among 
them, however, and in the Protestant world at large which de- 
pends less on guides, there are men and women who are really 
seeking their way to the truth, who would like information, but 
do not know how to get it—in both which respects they differ 
from Dr. Ewer. To them, then, it may be worth while to say a 
few words exposing his absurd errors as to Catholic doctrine ; 
but to him, or to men like him, we have nothing to say. His 
statements and his arguments, if such they may be called, we may 
notice; himself we shall not address. Let this be distinctly un- 
derstood. 

So much premised, let us proceed to the point. What is this 
“ doctrine of intention ” which Dr. Ewer is talking about? It is 
the teaching of the church as to the intention in the mind of him 
or her who administers a sacrament which is required to ensure 
its validity ; and the conclusion he tries to draw is that this doc- 
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trine, if true, would’ expose the validity of the sacraments to 
great and continual danger. 

To discuss this matter, to explain the “ Roman” doctrine, Dr. 
Ewer takes one canon of the Council of Trent, which we gladly 
quote: “If any one shall say that in ministers, whilst they effect 
and confer the sacraments, there is not required the intention at 
least of doing what the church does, let him be anathema,” 

Yes, this is Roman doctrine, assented to, understood, and 
acted on by every priest in the Catholic Church. But Dr. Ewer - 
shows no sign of having any idea as to what it really means. 
In the first place, he entirely confuses the distinction, well known 
to every student who has made a short course in moral theo- 
logy, and obvious, indeed, to common sense, between “ intention ” 
and “attention.” He innocently remarks: “A priest’s mind 
may wander—indeed, it may be a perfect blank—at the critical 
moment” (let us not laugh, my friends: yes, the critical moment) 
“ of effecting and conferring a sacrament, while at the same time 
he is very far from having within him a spirit of ribaldry: Can 
Rome mean that such an internal attitude of the priest would be 
sufficient to invalidate a rite?’’ Can Rome mean? Why does 
not the man study up and find out what Rome means? If we do 
not understand what any one means, and really want to know, we 
go to him, if he can be easily found, and ask him. We do not 
know Dr. Ewer’s precise residence, but Rome is undoubtedly - 
within a few blocks of him. Any priest knows perfectly well 
that distractions, causing a most lamentable want of attention to 
what he is about, do not invalidate his sacramental acts. We are 
not angels, but men, and Rome knows that perfectly well; we 
sometimes are, though of course we ought not to be, znattentive 
even in the most solemn acts of our ministry ; but however a 
priest wearied by hours of work in the confessional, and hardly 
able to keep his eyes open, may accuse himself of distractions, no 
scruple enters his mind on this head as to the validity of his abso- 
lutions, as far at least as his own part was concerned, if he has a 
reasonable certainty that he actually pronounced the words of 
the sacramental form. 

But we need not ask why Dr. Ewer does not study up. We 
have already given the reason. 

He goes on to say: “ But surely the decree calls for some- 
thing in advance of such a negative blank inaserious mind.” Of 
course it does, or in any kind of a mind. What it requires is 
“intention,” not “attention.” And what is “intention” ? 

This, of course, Dr. Ewer might easily find out. For the bene- 
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fit of those, however, who could not so easily ascertain, we will 
make a brief explanation. 

Intention is, in the common language of theologians, which 
Dr. Ewer will not take the pains to learn, “the act of the will 
tending to some end; or the act of the will by which any one in- 
tends to do or omit something.” We quote from Gury, who 
merely repeats the common meaning of the term, just as some 
scientific man would give the technical definition of force or of 
‘energy. When talking on professional subjects we must be pro- 
fessional ; and a scientist would rightly complain of, or more pro- 
bably ignore, one who ignored the distinction between force and 
energy ; though the mistake would be more excusable than that 
of this dabbler in theology, since the term “intention” is, after 
all, used by us in its common English sense, well brought out and 
clearly stated in the definition. 

Very well, then. Intention is, of course, of two plainly sepa- 
rate kinds. I may intend to do something to-morrow or an hour 
hence, or I may intend todo it now. It is probable that if I 
make the intention some considerable time beforehand I shall re- 
new it at some subsequent time nearer to the performance of the 
act; so that the act will proceed from the later intention rather 
then the earlier. But the last intention made may easily be sepa- 
rated quite a while from the act. In this case the act is said to 
be performed by a virtual intention ; if the intention, on the other 
hand, immediately precedes the act, as is generally the case, it is 
called an actual one. 

Now, according to the universal teaching of theologians, per- 
fectly understood and sanctioned by the church, this vrtua/ in- 
tention is amply sufficient for the validity of the sacraments. 
You cannot expect the church, in its canons and decrees, to give 
a course of theology for the benefit of the unprofessional. You 
cannot expect her to explain this distinction which I have just 
laid down. She says: “ Intention is required ”; everybody under- 
stands that virtual intention is not shut out by this statement. 

We will give an instance of this virtual intention, to bring out 
more clearly its meaning and application. Suppose that a priest 
is called to the church to baptize a child. He goes to the sac- 
risty, gets his surplice and stole, and of course with the inten- 
tion of performing the baptism desired. Afterwards he proceeds 
with the various ceremonies prescribed by the ritual, and finally 
comes to the baptism itself. Now, it,is hardly possible that he 
should be much distracted in the actual administration of this 
sacrament; experience, we think, shows tbat it is not likely. He 
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will have actual attention, but it is probable that he will not stop, 

before pouring the water, to make an actual zwtention even to do 

what the church does. He would hardly be counselled to do so ; 

such a course would be apt to develop unreasonable scruples. 

He simply goes on carefully to apply the water with the proper 

form of words, but does not renew his intention any mo:e than 

he renewed his intention to speak to God at the beginning of 
each one of the preceding prayers. The whole act, including the 

prayers, the ceremonies, and the administration of the sacrament 
itself, is probably done in virtue of one intention, made at the 

time he left his room. 

Dr. Ewer’s “critical moment” is an entire delusion, an ab- 
surd blunder. The church requires for the administration of the 
sacraments only that amount of intention which is required for 
the performance of every human act. The only real question 
about the Tridentine canon is what is meant precisely by the in- 
tention to do what the church does. 

Here again Dr. Ewer blunders, unless, indeed, he does some- 
thing which is really worse—that is, unless he purposely steers 
clear of what he may happen to know is the common teaching on 
this point. He makes various wild guesses or theories which 
would entitle him to some credit for ingenuity, had he not pro- 
bably borrowed them from somebody else. 

For the information of those whom the doctor endeavors to 
deceive and confuse, we will state in the first place, what is well 
known to all theologians, that this canon was directed against 
the errors of Luther, who claimed that the external performance 
of the sacramental act was all that was required. This opin- 
ion of Luther is contained in the twelfth of his propositions con- 
demned by Leo X.: “If any one (per impossibile) having con- 
fessed should not be contrite, or if the priest should absolve not 
seriously but jocosely, nevertheless if he believes himself ab- 
solved, most truly he isso.” This error was a piece of Luther's 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. “ Luther,” says St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, “ said that a jocose action was sufficient, because 
it sufficed to excite faith.” : 

So far, then, as the immediate occasion of this Tridentine ca- 
non (and of another, sess. xiv. can. 9, which the learned doctor 
of course fails to notice) would indicate, we might suppose that 
its only object was to exclude jocose administration of the sacra- 
ments, or to declare that what Dr. Ewer calls “ ribaldry ” invali- 
dates them. But in discussing the meaning of the definitions of 


the church we should act very superficially if we should take, as 
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he does, merely the particular definition by itself and proceed to 
speculate on it. 

This phrase, “ doing what the church does,’”’ was not excogi- 
tated, as this eminent.theologian innocently imagines, by the 
Council of Trent. It was but using well-known terms, used long 
before its time by the councils of Florence and Constance. “ All 
the sacraments,” says Eugenius IV. in the first of these, “are ac- 
complished by three things—namely, things as the matter, words 
as the form, and the person of the minister conferring them, with 
the intention of doing what the church does.” And the Council 
of Constance prescribed that one suspected of heresy should be 
asked “ whether he believes that a bad priest, with the proper 
matter and form, and with the intention of doing what the church 
does, truly makes and confers the sacraments.” This was di- 
rected on account of the errors of Wickliffe and Huss, who taught 
that the power not only of jurisdiction but even of order ceased 
if the minister was in the state of sin; as, for instance, in one of 
the propositions of Wickliffe condemned in this council, “If a 
bishop or priest is in mortal sin, he does not ordain, consecrate, 
or baptize.” 

The church in these councils, then, of Florence, Constance, 
and Trent, was simply laying down its unchanging doctrine, op- 
posed by different errors: one making the sacraments open to 
constant suspicion of invalidity on account of the unknown moral 
state of the minister, and practically annihilating them ; the other 
making them a mere external machinery, always working as far 
as the mere action of the minister was concerned, not, however, 
really conferring grace, but being only an occasion which might 
be the means of the recipient’s making a salutary act of 
faith. 

The church, however, never maintained, in condemning Lu- 
ther, that the sacraments, when applied to the soul, justified or 
sanctified it independently of its internal conditions; nor did she 
teach against Wickliffe, on the other hand, that the minister was 
a mere machine to pronounce words and apply matter; no, she 
taught that though his mora/ state did not necessarily affect the 
validity of the sacraments, yet he must act asa reasonable agent 
to whose lot it has fallen to perform a Christian rite or ceremony— 
either one which any person might perform validly, as in the case 
of baptism, or one for which he had received special powers not 
accorded to others, as in that of the consecration of the Host. 

This is the sense in which the general consent of Catholic 
theologians has interpreted the words which give occasion to Dr. 
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Ewer’s blunders ; and it is the true sense, as can easily be seen 
by a little consideration. 

For it is quite plain that the church does not require any 
faith in the efficacy, or even in the supernatural character, of 
the sacraments on the part of those who administer them, Dr. 
Ewer's idea that one must, according to the Council of [rent, 
“have the general intention to effect by the sacraments what 
the Catholic Church claims for them,” is simply absurd. To say 
nothing of the decisions of Rome in early days on the validity of 
heretical baptism (which Dr. Ewer, with singular bad faith, omits 
to notice, as they must be well known even to him), repeated at 
Trent, canon 4, de Baptismo, Pope Nicholas I., when consulted by 
the Bulgarians on the validity of baptism given by pagans or 
Jews, answered that it was valid if given with the proper matter 
and form; assuming, of course, that they intended todo what was 
asked of them by or for the subjects offered for their ministra- 
tion—that is, that they intended to perform a Christian rite or 
ceremony, though they might not only not believe in its efficacy, 
but not even understand what efficacy or grace Christians at- 
tached to it, which was, of course, probable then, as it would be at 
the present day. 

It is evident, then, that the church does not require faith in 
the ministers of her sacraments as a condition of their validity. 
Still less does she require probity, as we have said, and is con- 
firmed by Trent, canon 12, immediately following the one quoted 
by our learned friend. There is, then, nothing in the mind of the 
church or its teaching to justify the scare which he attempts to get 
up about his secretly Jewish clergy in Spain and Portugal, or his 
jesters about the ordinances of the church in the Roman court. 
So far from there being a “serious possibility, if not, indeed, a 
probability, were the doctrine of intention true, that Holy Orders 
have failed in all these countries,” there is no possibility at all on 
the ground which he states; for no Catholic theologian would 
dream of requiring even consecrations to the episcopate to be 
“honestly and seriously intended by them” (those conferring 
them) “ to be supernatural in their effects.” Such blundering as 
this is simply inexcusable and, we might say, almost unpardon- 
able. 

Such, then, as we have said, and no more, is the “ Roman” 
intention. It may indeed be absent ; the minister may never, as. 
it were, have realized the situation. It may also possibly fail in 
another way. There is no doubt that if one conferring a sacra- 
ment absolutely withholds the required intention, the sacrament 
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will be nullified. This is evident from a proposition condemned 
by Alexander VIII., which runsas follows: “ Baptism is valid con- 
ferred by a minister who observes every external rite and form of 
baptizing, but inwardly resolves in his own heart: I do not intend 
to do what the church does.” This serious intention to defeat 
the object of the sacrament is as fatal to it as a mere jocose ad- 
ministration of it would be. In fact, in the jocose administra- 
tion this negative intention is implicitly involved. 

But these possibilities are evidently unavoidable, unless we re- 
duce the minister of a sacrament to a mere machine for pronounc- 
ing words and going through certain forms. Something like this, 
asort of modification of Luther’s doctrine, seems to be Dr. Ewer's 
view of his position and office. He says: “Catholicity teaches, 
in opposition to Rome, that so long as the man is publicly recog- 
nized by the church as her priestly agent, so long the people can 
depend upon it that the sacraments he formally administers are 
sacraments of God and valid.” We may remark, in tle first 
place, that this statement, as it stands, leads to the following re- 
markable conclusion: that if even an unbaptized man should 
succeed in passing himself off on the church (whatever the doc- 
tor may mean by the church, of course, is doubtful) as a priest, he 
could validly absolve and consecrate, though he had never gone 
through anything pretending to be a form of ordination. It isa 
good specimen of the loose style of writing and thinking com- 
mon to men of his class; but we will credit him with meaning by 
a man being publicly recognized by the church, that he should 
have gone through some such form according to her ritual. We 
must, then, making this allowance, understand him to say that if 


such a man, even in his sleep, or in any other way unintentional . 


in a technical sense, should pronounce the words of a sacramental 
form, the sacrament would be effected. If, for instance, a priest 
lately ordained were studying the form of absolution in order to 
commit it to memory, a sinner could take advantage of his repe- 
tition of the words to obtain absolution for himself. For no in- 
tention whatever, no direction of the form to any particular per- 
son, is necessary, according to Dr. Ewer’s statement. We really 
do not know whether our learned friend will accept this conclu- 
sion or not; but though his words have, as is evident, no precise 
meaning in themselves, they seem to amount just to this: that if 
' the matter of a sacrament is present, and the person (if a person 
is required) to whom it should be applied, the sacrament will be 
effected (and administered to the person, if person there be) by 
the mere pronunciation of the sacramental form by a duly quali- 
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fied minister. Or, as we have said, the minister of the sacrament 
is reduced to a mere machine; no consciousness on his part is re- 
quired of the presence of the matter or of the person; all that is 
required to assure the validity of the sacrament in the minds 
of those concerned is evidence that the machine has done its ex- 
ternal work correctly. 

Now, Dr. Ewer is welcome to hold this view if he pleases. If 
it seems to him or to any one else more worthy of God that his 
minister should act as a machine rather than in a human and ra- 
tional way, really intending (virtually, at least, that is) to do what 
is expected of him (which is the Roman doctrine, as has been 
shown), we have nothing to say. It is simply absurd, however, to 
try to make out, as he does, that his sect, which he calls “ Catho- 
licity,’’ alone teaches that Almighty God is the real agent in the 
sacraments, and that this peculiar theory is necessary to make 
him so; for that he is so is the most commonplace doctrine, obvious- 
ly true and perfectly familiar to“ Roman” ears. It may be found, 
for instance, in the homily on the Gospel, in the Breviary, for the 
Octave of the Epiphany, which we read, of course, a little while 
ago. Everybody,then, knows this. But that it isin the power of 
the human minister nevertheless to prevent God’s sacramental 
work necessarily comes from the very idea of a sacrament, which 
Dr. Ewer really seems (though we could hardly have believed it) 
not to grasp. His mechanical or automatic priest will not help 
him out of the difficulty. For though wound up by Dr. Ewer, 
and warranted always to go off on proper occasion like an 
alarm-clock, he isa man after all; and the doctor cannot prevent 
him from using some other inodorous fluid instead of water in 
baptism, or saying some other words instead of the right ones. 
Uneducated people would never know the difference, and insome 
cases no one could know it. Yes, it is evidently possible that 
the minister in this and in the other sacraments should deceive 
the people purposely or accidentally, and thus, as we have said, 
prevent God’s sacramental work as well as by want of intention. 
Mind, we say his sacramental work. The Almighty can, no doubt, 
effect the desired result extra-sacramentally ; but the very idea of 
a sacrament is his binding himself by a promise to accomplish a 
certain work on definite conditions; and if those conditions are 
not verified, of course the promise does not hold, and we cannot 
be sure, but only piously hope, that the work is accomplished. 
Dr. Ewer must agree to this, unless he wishes to reduce the sacra- 
ments to mere answers to prayer; that is to say, to teach that 
when the faithful think that they are entitled to expect the grace 
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attached to them, they will have:them because their petitions are 
good and presented in a spirit of faith. 

This attempt to ensure the sacramental graces by impugning 
the common-sense doctrine of intention is a very short-sighted 
and superficial one. It is plain that, by the very nature of the sa- 
craments, we never can have absolute or mathematical certainty 
of their validity. We should need analytical chemists to exam- 
ine their matter, and phonographs to record the pronunciation 
of the form. Slips undoubtedly do occur, probably a hundred 
times by defects in matter or form for one frustration by volun- 
tary withholding of intention or by want of intention—that is, by 
the minister never having realized the situation or merely pro- 
nouncing the words accidentally. For the rectification of these, 
after using all possible care to avoid them, we trust to the provi- 
dence and mercy of God, but not to any absolute promise on his 
part, unless where they would endanger the perpetuity of his 
church, which is hardly a conceivable case. 

In conclusion, we will briefly notice a few other blunders of 
this learned doctor, which do not bear so directly on the main 
issue. 

The first is his saying that “no Roman layman anywhere in 
the world can make an act of faith that he was ever baptized, etc.” 
As we have just shown, there is no way of being absolutely cer- 
tain, even on Dr. Ewer’s theory, that one has been baptized—that 
is, of having the testimony of the senses to that eflect—unless one 
is baptized at adult age, and is an analytical chemist in order to 
be sure with regard to the matter (which must be tested to as- 
certain its real nature), and, moreover, insists on the words being 
pronounced in a language familiar to himself and in a distinctly 
audible tone. So that no non-Roman layman practically has any 
more certainty than a Roman one. His best chance would be if 
he were a Baptist; then, indeed, he might be quite sure about 
the water, and also (if his head were not under at the “ critical 
moment”’) about the words. Similar remarks might be made 
about the other sacraments which he mentions. But this is not 
precisely the point we wish to notice. It is our friend’s talking 
about making “ an act of faith” in such matters asthese. Has he 
any clear idea what is meant by faith? Faith in general is belief 
in something on the word of another ; in this sense, according to 
him, a “ Roman” would have more room for its exercise than a 
Ritualist of Dr. Ewer’s particular shade, though both, as we have 
shown, would have plenty. But in the theological sense, in which 
he must be supposed to use it, it is belief in something revealed 
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by Almighty God ; and the idea of the particular fact of the bap- 
tism of this or that person being revealed by him is sufficiently 
preposterous to need no further comment. Nor can he escape 
by saying that, according to his theory, the validity of the sacra- 
ments is assured, where they seem to be valid to the recipient, by 
the promises of God. For unless, as we have said, the sacramen- 
tal graces are mere answers to prayer, their validity depends on 
facts with regard to matter and form which usually cannot be cer- 
tainly known.: 

The second blunder is the extraordinary guess which, in his 
ignorance of common theological terms, he makes about the use 
of the plural in the words “ ministers whilst they effect and con- 
fer the sacraments.” As we have seen, the singular number is 
used by the councils of Florence and Constance. Rome does de- 
mand a specific and individual intention of the kind we have men- 
tioned, and runs on no “ shipwrecking rock,” or rock of any kind, 
in doing so. 

The third blunder, a most extraordinary and almost incredible 
one, is his supposing that the Catholic and common-sense doc- 
trine of intention could have any effect in preventing sacrilegious 
consecrations of the Eucharist, or was devised for that end. 
Though there is, indeed, grave doubt whether one species alone 
could be validly consecrated with the intention of not consecrat- 
ing the other, as in the dinner-table example which he gives, yet 
it has never been defined that it could not, and the more common 
opinion is that it could ; and, at any rate, there is no more doubt 
that a priest could validly consecrate on improper occasions than 
that he could treat the Eucharist improperly and sacrilegiously 
after it had been consecrated. The intention of doing what the 
church does will no more save him from effecting the sacraments 
unworthily and sacrilegiously than from administering them or 
in general treating them so. 

The fourth blunder is perhaps the most remarkable of all. 
Our learned doctor here actually misunderstands the sense of one 
ofthe Articles of hisownchurch. This Article—thetwenty-sixth— 
is simply Catholic doctrine as opposed to the errors of Wickliffe, 
which the worthy imitators of that pestilent heretic in the six- 
teenth century did not happen to fancy. But our doctor blun- 
ders, as usual, and imagines that wickedness means “ bad personal 
intention,” as he calls it; whereas every theologian knows that 
this Article refers to the fatal dogma maintained by the patriarch 
of English Reformers, that a bishop or priest lost all his power by 
falling into mortal sin. 
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A good example of Dr. Ewer’s ignorance of theology is also 


_found in his fumbling round after a sort of intention which he 


fancies will fit the plural form in the single canon of Trent, which 
he goes at as if it were an inscription in some unknown tongue. 
pe: comes to the conclusion that all which Rome really requires 

“a general intention in the life, character, and mental disposi- 
tion of each priest.” This seems to mean what is known as an 
“habitual intention”; if he knew anything about Catholic doc- 
trine he would know that such an intention is not sufficient. But 
he is an average Protestant, and of course, as he says, “ the ave- 
rage Protestant” is in “ignorance as to what Rome is driving 
at in her statements of doctrine generally.” He is like a cobbler 
reading a treatise on astronomy. 

Here we will take leave of this ecclesiastical dilettante for the 
present. There may be other absurdities in his article which we 
have not fully realized or brought to the surface. But these will 
suffice. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam” should be his motto for some 
time to come. He is, strictly speaking, a layman, and these 
matters do not fall in his province; though if he really wants to 
study theology, there can be no objection. But let him study 
before writing again, unless he likes to make a show of his igno- 
rance. We shall be happy to furnish him with any assistance he 
may require, and would suggest to all interested in his welfare to 
kindly do the same. 





TWO SAINTS. 


St. HILARION once went to the island of Cyprus, whose pri- 
mate was St. Epiphanius, his countryman, and formerly his dis- 
ciple. At his table a fowl was set before him. Hilarion declined 
to partake of it, because, since he had borne the habit of an an- 
chorite, he had never tasted anything that had had life. “And 
I,” answered Epiphanius, “since I have worn this habit, have 
never suffered any one to retire to:rest with anything against me 
in his heart, and I myself have never laid me down to sleep in 
discord with any one!” “Forgive me, my father,” replied Hila- 


rion meekly ; “ thou hast — a better rule of life than I.” 


4 
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THE WRAITH OF THE ACHENSEE. 


A TALE OF OLD MUNICH, IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
(Founded on fact.) 


CHAPTER II. 


‘THE following morning Moida, mindful of a certain promise 
she had made, betook herself to Carl’s studio. But on her way 
thither she stopped at St. Michael’s Church to say a prayer. For 
Heinrich was right—she prayed a good deal; yet, in sooth, not 
more, nay, not so much as Carl. And-as Moida approached the 
altar dedicated to St. Joseph, the patron of purity, whom should 
she discover kneeling there, rapt in deep devotion, but the very 
sculptor whose studio she was about to visit. 

Softly she knelt down behind Carl, and, despite herself, she 
could not help looking at him. And while Moida watched him 
fervently praying—his eyes fixed upon the image of the saint— 
she said to herself: “ How unlike he is to Heinrich! Not once 
has he ventured on the least familiarity. How all the angels 
must love him!” But presently Moida remembered the cruel 
slap she had given poor Heinrich, and she inwardly added: 
“Well, well, he deserved some return for that cuff, and I hardly 
think it was a sin for me to let him steal a second kiss. But I 
wonder what Father Paul will say the next time I go to confes- 
sion? Will he give me a very long penance? I really meant 
nothing wrong. And Heinrich is such a good fellow—so good, 
so warm-hearted !” 

Moida now clasped her hands and breathed a short prayer, 
after which she noiselessly rose from her knees and withdrew on 
tiptoe, pausing a moment at the holy-water font. Her fingers 
had already dipped into the blessed water, and she was about to 
make the sign of the cross, when suddenly another hand appeared 
close in front of her, and the sunlight which streamed down 
through the stained window overhead fell full upon this hand, 
and the gleaming dagger which it clutched caused Moida to start 
back and utter‘a cry. 

“Why, dear Moida, what is the matter?” exclaimed Carl, 
hastening to her side. ‘“ Your shriek startled me. What is the 
matter?’’ But the girl made no response ; she continued blankly 
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staring at one of the side doors of the church, through which a 
muffled figure had swiftly glided out. “Speak! Tell me what 
is the matter. J] see that you are trembling,” pursued Carl. 

“ By and by—some other time I may tell you all about it,” 


Moida answered. “ But now let us go to your studio. You re- 
member—” “Yes, yes, | remember you promised to come there 
this forenoon,” said Carl. “But before we go you might tell 


me what has frightened you.” And as Carl spoke he wondered 
whether Otto von Kessler had aught to do with her agitation. 
For by this time he knew how jealous and revengeful Von Kess- 
ler was, and he had discovered, too, that this student had been 
forced to flee from a university in Hungary on account of some 
dark suspicion connected with his name. 

“My studio is pretty high up—five flights. But you are 
strong and will not mind climbing so high,” said Carl, when ina 
few minutes they entered the Art-building. “It is a hateful stair- 
way,” answered Moida; “but you are with me, and [ shall not 
mind how high I have to climb.” Yet while Moida had nodread 
at this moment of Otto von Kessler, she could not but think how 
very awkward it would be if she met Heinrich, who would surely 
suspect that she was going to sit as a model to Carl. “ You still 
look quite pale,” said the latter, when in a little while they 
reached his studio. “I do think you might tell me what alarmed 
you awhile ago in church. Did that miserable Otto von Kess- 
ler insult you by any vile speech? O the base wretch!” 
“Some other time, some other time I'll speak about it ; not now,” 
answered Moida. “At present let me distract my thoughts by 
examining these many interesting heads and figures which I see 
scattered around me.” Then, after a pause, she added: “Did 
you make them all yourself?” “ Yes, all myself,” replied Carl— 
“all with the exception of this.” Here he pointed to a Venus de’ 
Medici. And now, to Moida’s surprise—her unutterable surprise 
—Carl fell on his knees before her. “ Dear girl,” he went on, “ I 
beg you do not be offended if 1 renew the appeal which I made 
evening before last. "You remember under the willow-tree by 
the Isar I begged you to let me carve a chaste image of yourself 
in spotless marble. And, believe me, not the faintest blush would 
mantle your cheek if you saw my statue completed. You said 
no. But now—now—” “O Carl!” interrupted Moida, “I be- 


lieve what you say; but I really cannot grant your request.” 
Yet even as she spoke she was tempted to laugh at poor, excited 
Carl kneeling at her feet. “Oh! but, dear Moida,” pursued the 
youth, “I am sure it would not be a sin. My master, Schwan- 
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thaler, has ordered me to make a statue representing a water- 
wraith. It is to be placed on a rock in the Achensee, where 
thousands of eyes will see it and admire it. And, Moida, | am 
very ambitious. 1 am determined that my work shall be a mas- 
terpiece. But to succeed I need a model as fair and pure as 
yourself. No, no! it would not be a sin to let me transform 
you into marble. However, if you think it would, go ask your 
father confessor. I have already asked mine. He is Father Paul, 
a most holy monk. He has even blessed beforehand this work 
of my chisel. And, Moida, all I ask of you is to assume a garb 
more beseeming a water-wraith than the peasant dress you are 
now wearing; and in yonder little room, concealed by that cur- 
tain, you will find a fantastic habit, spangled with water-lilies, 
which I know you will not object to.” 

“ Well, well, then I yield,” said Moida. “You may have me 
for your model, all except my head ; that you cannot have.” 

“Oh! a thousand thanks,” cried Carl, springing to his feet. 
“ But pray, dear girl, why not your head?” “The reason why 
is a secret,” answered Moida, who felt sure that Heinrich, if he 
chanced to see Carl’s statue, would not know whom it repre- 
sented if there were no head upon it. j 

“ But now, Carl,” she went on, “I wish you to make mea 
solemn promise—namely, never to tell a living soul that I am 
your model.”” “ You may rest assured nobody shall ever know 
it. I vow to keep it a profound secret,’ answered Carl, who al- 
ready felt certain that Schwanthaler would award him the prize 
of victory ; for he did not doubt that ere he got through with his 
work Moida would consent to let him put the crowning touch to 
it by modelling her classic head. 

And now, while the girl buried her face in her hands and 
sighed : “ Is it possible? Is it possible? I have broken my word 
to Heinrich. Alas! what am I coming to?”—Carl burst into a 
laugh and said: “ You are indeed very different from any other 
young woman that I have ever met in Munich. Yes, you are a 
dear, darling puzzle. But now let us waste no more time. I am 
anxious to begin my work. Make haste, make haste!” 

During the hour which Moida passed in the studio Carl en- 
tertained her with a number of anecdotes of student life. He 
told what wild fellows many of the youths were. He spoke of 
their duels and. love-affairs. He told, too, of the poverty in 
which some of them lived. “ Why, you will scarcely believe me, 
Moida,” he said, “ but I know two students who possess only 
one suit of clothes between them; upon my honor this is a fact.” 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed Moida, feigning astonishment; yet in- 
wardly she murmured: “ And I know who those two poor fellows 
are.” For-she saw that Carl’s jacket had lost some of its binding, 
just in the very place where her scissors had clipped off a bit of 
binding from Heinrich’s jacket; while Carl, who perceived a 
smile playing on her lips, added : “I see you do not believe me. 
Yet | swear it is true!” 

When the hour was ended Moida felt somewhat fatigued, for 
she had been kneeling on one knee most of the time, and she was 
very glad indeed to rise to her feet again. 

But ere she withdrew from the studio she followed Carl's ex- 
ample and passed several minutes with him praying before the 
small shrine of St. Joseph—praying the saint to ask God for the 
grace to remain pure and chaste in thought, word, and deed. 

We need not say that Carl escorted Moida down the stairway 
—the detestable stairway. She did not dare go without him. 
Nor was he at all unwilling to accompany her. 

“ Perhaps you have heard a horrible story about these stairs?” 
said Carl, as he walked beside her; “and that is why you asked 
me to come with you.” 

“Yes, I have heard that they are haunted,” replied Moida. 
“ But do you believe it?” 

“1 do,” said Carl solemnly. ‘ And we are just coming to the 
spot where many years ago a poor girl—a model, I think—was 
murdered by a wicked student who was jealous of her love for 
another.” At these words Moida grasped Carl by the sleeve and 
looked nervously over her shoulder. 

Carl now proceeded to relate a fearful tale—a tale which had 
made the hair of even common-sense Heinrich well-nigh stand on 
end: how one moonlight night, as he was descending from his 
studio, holding his rosary in his hand and praying, there sudden- 
ly.appeared— But when he came to speak of the unearthly 
sight which greeted his eyes Moida cried: “ Hush! hush! Don’t 
tell me another word.” And for a moment Carl was afraid that 
she would fall into hysterics. Of course his ghost-story went no 
farther, nor did he open his lips again until they reached the big 
door which led out into the street. ‘“ Before we separate,’’ said 
Carl, “I wish to ask if you will take a stroll with me this after- 
noon in the English Garden—say at four o’clock ?” 

“ Oh ! anywhere but in the park,” answered Moida. “I have 
a horror of it, there are so many shadowy nooks there.” “ Why, 
I declare, you are as superstitious as I am,” said Carl, smiling. 
“ Well, well, then let us walk through the broad, sunny meadows 
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west of the town, and I will show you the spot where my master 
intends to erect his colossal statue of Bavaria.” 

“ Agreed,” said Moida. And with this she hastened away, 
thinking to herself how odd it was that she should have discov- 
ered the two students who wore the same clothes. “And they 
are both so good to me!” shesaid. “ But for them I would leave 
Munich at once. I should not dare to stay another day.” 

At the appointed hour Carl and Moida set out on their walk. 
And again the girl observed how different he was from Heinrich ; 
for Carl did not ask to hold her hand, whereas Heinrich had in- 
sisted on walking with her—Munich fashion—hand-in-hand. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that Moida, innocent and pure 
as she was, liked Carl any the better for this. She had a great 
deal of human nature in her. “ And dear St. Joseph would hard- 
ly think it a sin,” she murmured to herself, “if Carl took my 
hand.” But Carl thought otherwise; at least he did not wish 
to lead himself into temptation. 

But despite his asceticism he was a cheerful fellow, imitating 
in this many an old monk. And in him was exemplified what St. 
Thomas & Kempis says: “ True quietness of heart is gotten by 
resisting our passions, not by obeying them.” 

And so this afternoon Carl was disposed, as usual, to laugh and 
chat. But not so his fair companion; and when presently he 
looked at Moida and perceived a shadow on her countenance he 
exclaimed: “ Why, dear girl, what troubles you ?”’ 

But Moida did not answer. She was afraid to tell him that 
she had caught a glimpse of Otto von Kessler, who had ground 
his teeth and clenched his fists. 

And well it was that Carl did not see him, nor hear what he 
muttered, as he peeped at them from around a corner. 

“Well, I promise you, kind friend,” spoke Moida after a brief 
silence, “ 1 promise you that, in case of urgent need, I will come 
to you forhelp. Donotask meto explain what I mean. Enough 
to know that I look on you as my protector.” “Your words are 
clear enough to my mind,” returned Carl. “I cannot again fight 
a duel with Von Kessler—Father Paul has forbidden me—but 
I can horsewhip him. I can—”’ “O Carl, dear Carl! do not 
strike him. Shun him; he is a serpent, a wild beast. Otto von 
Kessler is capable of murdering you,” interrupted Moida, her 
eyes filling with tears. “Iam not afraid of him,” answered Carl. 
But although this was true, still Carl, during the remainder of the 
walk, was not in such blithe spirits as before Moida told him that 
she had seen Otto von Kessler. 
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A week now passed away, and a fortnight, and a month, while 
Moida by turns was Heinrich’s model and then Carl’s. The girl 
had no longer even the shadow of a doubt that her two friends 
were very, very poor, and she deeply regretted that she was not 
able to lay by enough out of her starveling wages to buy them 
each some new clothes. 

Moida’s conscience, in the meantime, was ill at ease. She had 
deceived both Carl and Heinrich. “ Each one believes that I am 
his own model and nobody else’s,” she would often murmur to 
herself. “Oh! what will Father Paul say the next time I go to 
confession?” Nor did it add to her inward repose to hear Carl 
praise her piety and devotion, and Heinrich call her an angel; 
for Moida knew that good girls and angels would not deceive 
and tell lies. It was during this month that she became conscious 
of a feeling within her which was not like any other feeling she 
had ever experienced before. It caused her heart to flutter in the 
daytime. And more than once, in the still hours of night, Moida 
had a dream wherein she saw her two kind friends. But never 
in any of these sweet visions did Carl touch even the tip of her 
little finger. Then, when she opened her eyes, she would ask her- 
self: “Is it a sin to love to dream about them? I cannot help 
dreaming.” And, with just a tiny scruple on the subject, Moida 
would hie to church to pray to dear St. Joseph. Of course every 
second evening, as usual, either Heinrich or Carl repaired to the 
“White Lamb,” where, half-concealed in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, they enjoyed a pleasant hour or two with genial comrades. 
And Carl, Heinrich, and Moida greatly rejoiced when they were 
informed that the hated Otto von Kessler had ieft the city and 
returned to his home in Hungary. 

“May he never come back!” said Moida. “ But if he ever 
does, good-by! good-by!”” “Why, what do you mean?” said 
Heinrich one evening as she stood beside him, holding a glass of 
beer to her lips—it was Heinrich’s glass, who always insisted on 
her taking the first sip. “Do you mean to say you would fly off 
to the Zillerthal before my work is completed? Would you 
leave me only your head to remember you by?”’ Then lowering 
his voice, “ Dear Moida,” he added, “I will never be satisfied 
with only your head.” Whereupon she gave him an arch look 
and answered: “ Nothing more, nothing more.” But scarcely 
had Moida uttered these words when the rosy hue of her cheek 
changed to a deathly white. “ Why, Moida, you were smiling a 
moment ago ; now you are trembling. Speak!” exclaimed Hein- 
rich. “Do you see the villain we were just talking about? Has 
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he come back?” “Yes, Otto von Kessler is here again,” re- 
plied Moida, setting down the beer-glass, for she could not taste 
a drop. 

“ Well, by St. Ulrich, I'll fight him, and to the death!” said 
Heinrich in a voice so loud that many of the students stopped 
smoking and stared at him. “O Heinrich! I implore you do 
not challenge him. He might kill you,” continued Moida in a 
semi-whisper, and at the same time grasping Heinrich by the arm. 
‘‘ Besides,” she added, “ Von Kessler is already gone. He only 
peeped in for a second.” “Well, I have not yet spilt any blood 
for you,” went on Heinrich, “but now I am going to do it.” 
“ No, no, not this evening. Wait until to-morrow,” said Moida, 
who was determined to prevent a duel; yet in her heart she 
could not help feeling proud of Heinrich, who was evidently as 
full of pluck as Carl. 

Presently, after she had persuaded him to resume his seat, 
“ Heinrich,” she continued, “I never doubted your courage— 
never. But let me tell you--and I am in downright earnest—if 
you persist in sending Von Kessler a challenge I will immedi- 
ately leave Munich.” Here Moida lifted her finger and shook it 
at him. “ What a dear tyrant you are!” said Heinrich; and 
with this he began sipping his beer. But during the rest of the 
evening he spoke very little, and his silence troubled Moida. 
“ Alas!”” she sighed, “it is time, it is time. I must tear my- 
self away. Something dreadful will surely happen if I stay in 
Munich.” And this night Moida had a ghastly dream. 

“I declare, | have a good mind to tell Carl all I know about 
this interesting creature,” thought Heinrich when he went home. 
“ Two heads are better than one, and I should not wonder if Carl 
advised me to speak to the chief of police about Otto von Kess- 
ler.” It would have been well if he had done this, for Carl had a 
wise head. But Heinrich was very sleepy, and put off speaking 
of Moida and the bad student until some other occasion ; and so 
Carl was left in the firm belief that Von Kessler was far away in 
Hungary. 

The following day, at the usual hour, Moida was toiling up 
the weary staircase which led to Carl’s studio. But she did not 
come this time to sit as his model, but to bid the young sculptor 
adieu. Moida intended, likewise, to confess that she had broken 
her word to him when she promised:to be nobody’s model save 
his own, and to beg Carl’s forgiveness. At the same time she 
dreaded to make this confession; for Carl had a fierce eye. 
“ And I will ask him, too,” murmured Moida, “ to carry my adieu 
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to dear Heinrich. Him also I have deceived.” Presently her 
eyes moistened, and she wondered if she would ever meet these 
two kind friends again, “But, alas! alas!” she sighed, “I am 
not worthy of being remembered by them. They will only 
think of me in scorn.” And so slowly and sadly the poor girl 
mounted the stairs, with only one bright thought to gladden her 
heavy heart. She knew that she would soon be out of reach of 
Otto von Kessler. ‘“ Yes,” she said to herself, “ before the sun 
goes down I shall be a good many miles from Munich.” 

But, Moida, the sun is not yet below the horizon; you are still 
in imminent peril. And now look! What object is that crouch- 
ing yonder scarcely six steps from you? Do you not see it? 
Yes, the trembling girl saw the jealous, cruel student; but she 
did not distinguish what was in his hand, for there was no sun- 
shine to make his dagger glisten. Moida’s head grew dizzy ; we 
shudder to tell what might have happened if at this critical mo- 
ment, when Von Kessler was about to spring upon her, the foot- 
steps of two persons had not been heard rapidly approaching, 
one ascending, the other descending the stairs. The latter was 
Schwanthaler. 

But without waiting to recognize the professor Moida turned 
and made for the bottom of the stairway with all the speed she 
could; but on reaching the main door of the building she paus- 
ed, looked round, then, uttering a great sigh of relief, dropped on 
her knees. 

“Ha! This is Carl Schelling’s pious model, and “who is 
somewhat eccentric, too,” exclaimed Schwanthaler, smiling, and 
resting his hand on Moida’s head as she was about finishing her 
prayer. Then, when she had risen to her feet, “But this is a 
chilly spot for your devotions,” he added. ‘“ Why do you not go 
into St. Michael’s Church—it is close by—or else up to Carl’s 
studio, where there is a pretty shrine and where it is nice and 
warm?” 

“O sir! if you knew—if you knew what I have just escaped, 
you would not laugh at me for offering up thanks to God in this 
public place,” answered Moida, drawing her sleeve across her 
eyes. “For those stairs, you know, are haunted: a poor model 
was once murdered there, and you might have found me mur- 
dered, too.” 

“What do you mean?’ said Schwanthaler, who perceived 
that she was exceedingly pale and was weeping; yet as he had 
always considered Moida half-witted since Carl had revealed to 
him that she would only allow her body to be modelled, not her 
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head, he was now inclined to think that the unfortunate girl was 
simply a little madder than usual. “ Never mind what I mean,” 
replied Moida, who longed to be out of this horrid building and 
on the way to her native mountains. Then, touching Schwan- 
thaler’s hand with her forefinger, ‘“‘ But now, before I pass into 
the street,” she said, “ listen to me a moment; for I have a secret, 
a weighty secret, to tell you.” “Indeed! Well, I like secrets 
and mysteries. Goon. What is it?” said the professor, smiling 
inwardly ; and he could not help thinking what a pity it was that 
so beautiful a model should be half-witted. “ Well, you must 
know,” said Moida in a low voice, “that your pupils, Carl Schel- 
ling and Heinrich Bach, are extremely poor. They have only 
one suit of clothes between them. That is why they never come 
to their studios on the same day. For God’s sake help them!” 

This was all Moida spoke ; then off she flew with winged feet 
towards the Isar-Thor. 

“Is it possible? Can it be true?’ murmured Schwanthaler, 
as he watched the girl hurrying away. “ Moida is very eccen- 
tric, yet what she has just told me may be true.” Then shaking 
his head, “Ay,” he added, “the mystery is solved. NowI know 
why Carl and Heinrich are never at work on the same day. 
Poor, poor fellows!” 

But other eyes besides the great sculptor’s were following 
Moida as she sped down the street. From one of the upper win- 
dows of the building which she had just quitted Otto von Kess- 
ler spied her. 

Let us now return to Heinrich and Carl. On the morrow 
morning imagine their surprise when they discovered a big 
bag lying outside their bed-room door, and in the bag two 
suits of brand-new clothes. “Oh! what good angel has done 
this?” exclaimed Carl, making the sign of the cross with one 
hand, while he held up the elegant coat and pants with the other. 
“Well, by St. Ulrich, I'll say my prayers this morning,” answer- 
ed Heinrich, who could not contain his delight. “ Ay, the sight 
of these fine clothes makes me pious.’ And now, for the first 
time in many months, Heinrich did say a prayer. We need not 
add that Carl joined him. Then, when they had risen from their 
knees, the happy fellows lost not a moment in donning their new 
garments, after which they set out for the “ White Lamb,” deter- 
mined to enjoy an extra glass of beer. “ And a dish of sauerkraut 
and cheese, too,” said Heinrich, “ for this extraordinary piece of 
good luck makes me hungry as well as prayerful.” 


But they had not proceeded far when Heinrich’s countenance 
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fell. He had begun to think of Moida; and now he determined 
to tell his friend all that he knew about her, and ask his advice in 
regard to the hated Otto von Kessler, who had so unexpectedly 
reappeared when he and Moida hoped that he would never come 
back from Hungary. Accordingly, as they walked along Heinrich 
frankly told Carl how he had made the girl’s acquaintance at the 
“White Lamb.” “And really,” he said, “she is a most bewitch- 
ing girl. I have often wondered that you did not speak about 
her. And she is the model whom I have chosen for my water- 
wraith. But, Carl, she will only allow me to copy her head; and 
every time | see her I tell her that I cannot complete my statue 
with only her head. But she is very stubborn. However, I do 
not give up hope. Some day I may conquer her scruples, and 
then, oh! then, Carl, what a peerless model I shall have.” While 
Heinrich was speaking Carl had stopped short; and now he was 
staring at his friend with a dazed look, which puzzled Heinrich 
and made him say: “Carl, Carl, what is the matter?” “Noth. 
ing, nothing,” answered Carl, letting his eyes fall to the ground 
and shaking his head. “Goon. Have you anything more to tell 
about this young woman?” “Well, yes, I have,” said Heinrich. 
And now the latter went on to speak about Otto von Kessler. 
“What! is he back? Is he persecuting poor Moida again?” ex- 
claimed Carl. “Why, then you know something about the vil- 
lain?” said Heinrich. “Oh! yes, Heinrich,I do. Iknow as much 
as yourself—perhaps even more. Poor, dear Moida! we must 
save her from him ; for I believe he is capable of doing almost any- 
thing. Ay, jealousy has well-nigh made Von Kessler a madman.” 

And now Carl was as frank with Heinrich as Heinrich had 
been with him; and he told how Moida-had allowed him to 
model her graceful figure, but not her head. Whereupon Hein- 
rich exclaimed : “‘ Carl! Carl! who would have believed it? The 
dear girl has managed to throw dust in your eyes as well as 
mine. I thought that I had her all to myself; you thought you 
had her all to yourself. Oh! who would have imagined that she 
was such a coquette?”’ 

“ Well, I forgive her,” said Carl. “So do I,” said Heinrich ; 
“and after we have drunk our beer we can have a brief talk 
with her, and then go tell all we know to the chief of police, who 
will take Moida under his protection.” Carl and Heinrich were 
not long in reaching the “ White Lamb ” ; and when they entered 
the beer-hall and cast their eyes around for Moida, then perceiv- 
ed a strange girl waiting on the guests, they immediately began 
to fear that something had happened. “ Moida went away yes- 
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terday about noontime,” said the host in answer to their ques- 
tion; “and I much regret her loss, for she was an excellent ser- 
vant, even if she was a little prudish and shy in her ways.” 
“ Well, come, let us lose not a moment in seeking for her,” said 
Carl. “Yes, yes, we must make haste,” returned Heinrich. 
Whereupon off they went, determined to get track of the miss- 
ing girl; and woe to Von Kessler had he crossed their path in 
their present mood! 

In less than twenty minutes they discovered that Moida had 
been seen crossing the Isar-Thor bridge on the afternoon of the 
previous day. “She appeared flurried and nervous,” said the 
old woman who gave them this information, “and she asked me 
which was. the shortest route to the mountains. She said she 
wanted to go to Eben, a village just beyond the Achensee, where 
one of her aunts, it seems, is wedded to a.miller. So I bade her 
cross this bridge, and then keep straight along the highway for 
seventy-five or eighty miles.” “Well, not a quarter of an hour 
after that girl whom you are speaking of passed over the bridge,” 
put in an old man who was listening, “a student, whom I have 
often seen at the ‘White Lamb,’ asked me whether I had seen 
her going in this direction, and I answered yes. For I know 
Moida well; she has handed me many a schoppen of beer. 
And now, young gentlemen, it seems that you also are anxious to 
find her. Why, how many lovers she has! Ha! ha! ha!” 

We need not describe Carl and Heinrich’s pursuit of Moida. 
They contrived, poor as they were, to hire a couple of nags—for . 
in their trousers’ pockets the good angel had dropped a few 
florins—and, thus pretty well mounted, they took the road leading 
to the Achensee, asking at every quarter of a mile whether Moida 
chad been seen. And Moida had been seen, now trudging afoot, 
now riding in a peasant’s cart. But when they had gone three- 
quarters of the distance, and spent one night on the road, all 
traces of the girl disappeared. Carl now proposed that they 
should journey: on to the ancient castle of Rafenstein, which 
stood, as we know, hard by the Achensee lake. 

“It is not far off,” said Carl. ‘One of the roads to Eben runs 
close by it, and there we may perhaps get tidings of Moida.” 

To this Heinrich agreed. And so to the half-ruined castle 
they went, urging along their jaded horses; for black, angry 
clouds were beginning to darken the sky, and thunder-peals were 
heard. 

' The fugitive girl likewise heard the thunder approaching. 
“But never mind the storm,” murmured Moida. “I am now 
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close to my dear mountains, and I may consider myself out of 
danger.” 

But if Moida rejoiced to think that she had successfully eluded 
Otto von Kessler, a feeling of sadness blended with her joy. 
“ For who knows,” she sighed, “ whether [ may ever meet Carl 
and Heinrich again?” 

But of the two Moida felt that she regretted Heinrich more 
than Carl, for he was more full of human nature, more like to 
herself; and now the very thought of him brought tears to her 
eyes. 

The big rain-drops were falling not many rods behind her 
when Moida got to the border of the Achensee. She might have 
continued along the highroad, which skirted the south end of the 
lake; but a peasant, in whose hut she had passed the night, had 
informed her that by taking a boat she might considerably ° 
shorten the distance to Eben. 

As good luck would have it, a skiff lay partly drawn up on the 
beach, while the ferryman stood leaning’ on his oar beside it, as if 
he were waiting for a passenger. 

“ Well, well, I’ll venture it,’ thought Moida. “He has stout 
arms; the storm-wind is in our favor, and he will soon row me 
across to the other shore.” 

The boatman needed only a wave of her hand to shove his 
boat into the water. “ And he is well clad,” said Moida inward- 
ly, “ for such rough work as this. The huge cowl which covers 
his head and conceals everything except his eyes will shelter 
him from every drop of rain.’ 

Moida was right. The fellow was mialdeetsiy inhi against 
rain, and hail, and sleet; nothing could be seen of his features 
save two glittering eyes. In less than a minute the boat was 
darting forward amid the waves; and one billow, higher than 

“any of the others, at once rose up behind and kept close, very 
close to the stern where Moida.sat, as though it was striving to 
overtake her and swallow her up. But the wind, which was now 
howling like ten thousand demons, kept the bounding skiff ever a 
few feet in front of this hungry, chasing billow. Already the 
Rabenspitz and other high mountains encircling the lake were 
becoming veiled by murky clouds which, as they rolled swiftly 
along one after the other, took all manner of fantastic shapes; 
and presently naught was left for the eye to rest upon save the 
tiny bark, the raging waters, and the boatman, who was plying 
his oars with all his might and main. Of a sudden, while Moida 
was vainly endeavoring to get a glimpse of the farther shore, an 
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immense fiery serpent darted zigzag athwart the sky, followed in 
an instant by a tremendous peal of thunder. 

The girl, who had seen many a vivid flash of lightning, but 
never before such a flash as this, now began to tremble, and said 
to herself: “Oh! why was I so impatient? Why did I not wait 
until the tempest was over?’’ And while she was trembling 
down poured a torrent of gigantic hailstones; and poor Moida 
bowed her head-and groaned and prayed aloud as they fell upon 
her. “Boatman, boatman!” she cried, “why did you let me 
venture forth on the lake in such a furious storm? Rash man! 
did you not know what was coming?” “I knew what was com- 
ing,” answered a voice which Moida had heard before; and she 
felt a cold stream through her veins and scarcely dared to lift her 
eyes as she heard this voice. “ Merciful God! Holy Virgin!” 
cried Moida, appalled by the sight of Otto von Kessler, who 
had flung back his cowl and was now staring at her with a piti- 
less look. “Merciful God! Holy Virgin!” again she cried; 
and this time her wail was answered by a fiendish laugh. “ You 
are not in St. Michael’s Church now, you are not on the stairway 
of the old Academy,” spoke Otto von Kessler. ‘“ Nobody will 
interrupt me here. And if Carl Schelling and Heinrich Bach 
wish to find their ‘ Liebe,’ they must seek for her among the fishes 
of the Achensee.” So saying, Von Kessler grasped Moida by 
the shoulders—in vain she struggled, in vain; her imploring 
words fell on ears of stone—then into the foaming lake he tossed 
her. Having done the deed, the murderer stood a moment bal- 
ancing himself in the rocking boat, straining his wild eyes to see 
whether the body would rise to the surface. While he stood 
thus looking, and clutching in his right hand a big stone which he 
meant to fling at his victim if she reappeared, another fiery ser- 
pent darted across the heavens. Then, without a cry, without a 
groan, down fell Von Kessler, struck dead by a thunderbolt. 


“T have never seen the Achensee agitated by such a tempest 
as this,” spoke Carl to Heinrich, as they stood by one of the 
tower windows of Rafenstein Castle, watching the angry waves 
breaking on the beach. What added to the wildness of the scene 
was the hour: the shadows of nightfall were beginfing to steal 
into the chamber, and gave to an ancient suit of armor hanging 
against the wall a weird, ghostly appearance. 

“And you know they say that the black rock in the lake, 
which is now hidden by the scud, is haunted,” pursued Carl. 
“It is said that piercing cries are occasionally heard coming from 
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it.” “Ha! one might think you believed that silly story,” re- 
plied Heinrich. “ Well, laugh at me, if you will,” went on Carl. 
“TI do firmly believe in ghosts and spirits: I am not a material- 
ist.” “Nor I,” returned Heinrich; “and yet I have no faith in 
ghosts, hobgoblins, water-wraiths, or spirits of any kind making 
themselves seen or heard by mortal eyes and ears.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words when an old woman, 
who, along with her husband, had ker home in the half-ruined 
castle, climbed, with all the speed she was capable of, up the 
tower steps, exclaiming, “ Do you hear it? Do you hear it? Lis- 
ten! listen!” 

“ What mean you?” inquired Heinrich, smiling at the granny 
as she crossed herself and murmured, “Holy Virgin! pray for 
me.” “She means the water-wraith; and I hear it, too,” said 
Carl, who likewise made the sign of the cross, and speaking in a 
tone full of awe. Sure enough, at this moment a shriek was dis- 
tinctly heard, wafted from the lake, and it was presently followed 
by another and another ; and the shrieks seemed to come from the 
very rock where the water-wraith was sometimes said to make 
her appearance. ; 

“T must hasten down to the chapel,” said the old woman—an 
ancient chapel was attached to the castle, where Mass was oc- 
casionally offered up. “ Holy Virgin! pray for me.” Nor did 
Carl lose a moment in following the frightened, credulous crone, 
while Heinrich trod close on Carl’s heels; down the stairway 
they went at a breakneck pace—one false step and they would 
have broken their necks—and as they descended Carl murmured 
a couple of Ave Marias. Then into the chapel both he and the 
old woman ran. But not so Heinrich, who parted from them at 
the threshold, then straightway turned his steps in the direction 
of the lake. “Good! good! Here is a boat,” he exclaimed as 
soon as he reached the water’s edge. Saying which, into the 
boat he sprang, and never were oars plied more vigorously than 
these oars. Yet, strong as Heinrich was, he could barely make 
headway in the teeth of the angry wind. Little by little, how- 
ever, guided by the loud cries, he drew near to the haunted rock. 
Only for these cries he might not have reached it, for all arownd 
him was naught save pelting hailstones and darkness. At length, 
when the shrill voice warned him that he was very near the rock, 
Heinrich lay on his oars and listened. And while he was listen- 
ing there came a huge wave which dashed his little craft violent- 
ly against a sharp, projecting ledge, and only that it was very 
stoutly built it would have been shivered in pieces. As it was, a 
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big hole was stove in the bottom of the boat, through which the 
hissing water rushed. 

“Quick! Make haste, whoever you are Jump in!” cried 
Heinrich, who saw that there was not a moment to lose. 

“ Gracious God! I am saved. Blessed Virgin, your prayers 
have been heard!” answered Moida, as she fell into Heinrich’s 
arms. But this was not a time for sentimental talk, for explana- 
tions ever so brief. .Nimbly the oars were plied again. But 
while the brave rower pulled with his whole might, in through 
the ugly gap at his feet the water kept pouring. 

But the Blessed Virgin’s and St. Joseph’s prayers had indeed 
been heard in Moida’s behalf; and just as the boat was about 
to sink into the lake the welcome shore was reached. 

“ Dear, gallant, noble Heinrich!” were all the words Moida 
could utter as the young man pressed her to his heart. Then, 
as she burst into glad tears, “ Darling girl!’ answered Hein- 
rich. “ Never again shall we be parted—never again. I love 
you too much.” 

“Holy Virgin! Dear St. Joseph! Do I deserve such blissas 
this?” murmured Moida. Then presently she added: “ Where 
is Carl? What has become of Carl?” “In church, praying,” 
replied Heinrich. 

“Well, it is just like him,” went on Moida; “yes, just like 
him. What a good, pious fellow Carl is!” 

Let us now be brief with our story. Instead of conducting 
Moida to Rafenstein, where the old woman would have given 
her a snug night’s lodging, Heinrich led her to a peasant’s house 
in a neighboring hamlet. And here towards midnight he left 
Moida clad in dry garments and too excited to sleep ; for she had 
plighted Heinrich her troth. Nor was her lover able to obtain 
any sounder rest than herself: when chanticleer crowed the next 
morning his eyes were still wide open. But now to come back 
to Carl. “ What strange adventure have you had?” exclaimed 
the prayerful youth, when, after anxiously waiting hour after 
hour for his friend to return, he saw Heinrich enter the tower 
precisely as the clock struck twelve. “Oh! you can’t think how 
[ have worried about you,” continued Carl. “The tales the crone 
told me about goblins and demons agitated me ever so much. I[ 
began to fear I might never see youagain.” At these words Hein- 
rich smiled; then, after Carl had embraced him, “ Well, you see, 
dear friend,” he said, “ that no devil has caught me. Here I am 
safe and sound, and before another sun is many hours high I will 
prove to you that I need not envy the happiest man in Bavaria.” 
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“Upon my word, the dear fellow talks very wildly,” thought Carl, 
who had never before seen Heinrich’s eyes so bright nor his cheeks 
with such a brilliant glow inthem. “I pray God he is not be- 
witched.” And when, a few minutes later, the clouds passed away 
and the moonbeams shot in through the iron-barred window over- 
head, Carl turned towards the couch where Heinrich had flung 
himself, and said: “ Dear friend, what has happened? Are you 
ill? Why do you keep muttering to yourself and looking up at 
the moon?” 

“The sun will soon be up! The sun will soon be up! God 
bless the sun! I wish it were already shining,” was the only re- 
sponse Heinrich gave to Carl’s anxious question. The latter, de- 
spite the concern which he felt. for his friend, in a little while 
closed his eyes—for he was very tired—and after a few hours of 
fitful slumber he was awakened by Heinrich exclaiming : “ Rise, 
dear Carl, rise! The cock is crowing! Rise and come with me 
to the village church, for to-day is to be my wedding-day, and 
you must act as my groomsman.” 

“Your wedding-day! Going to be married!” said the be- 
wildered Carl, rubbing his eyes. “Pray, to whom?” “Toa 
water-wraith,” answered Heinrich, bursting into alaugh. Where- 
upon Carl fetched a deep groan, for now he could no longer 
doubt that his best, his truest friend had lost his wits. 

Then, as soon as they were dressed and had gone down-stairs, 
Carl made haste to call a couple of peasants who were on their 
way to the fields, and whispered to them: “I beseech you, help 
me to keep a vigilant eye on this unfortunate gentleman. Not 
a worthier being treads the earth when he is in his senses. But 
now, alas! he has gone mad.” 

And so, watched by half a dozen eyes, the merry, laughing 
Heinrich walked, or rather danced, his way to the church, whose 
bell was already ringing a joyous peal. 

What Carl uttered, what Carl felt, what Carl did, when a few 
minutes later he found himself in Moida’s presence, who told him 
of her perilous adventure on the lake—how Otto von Kessler had 
tried to drown her, how she had swum to the haunted rock, how 
Heinrich had rescued her, and, finally, how she had promised to 
be Heinrich’s bride—we leave to the imagination of the reader. 
But this much let us say: the poor fellow could hardly believe 
what his eyes saw, what his ears heard; and as Carl gazed on the 
radiant maiden’s face the vision of a thousand might-have-beens 
passed before him, while from his lips escaped a sigh. But pre- 
sently he mastered his feelings; then, placing himself between 
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Moida and Heinrich, and taking each of them by the hand, 
“Come into the church,” he said, “ and offer thanks to God for 
this happy day. You, dear girl, have been saved from a watery 
grave; while you, Heinrich, need not envy the happiest man in 
Bavaria.” 

They were still on their knees praying when the minister of 
God made his appearance. Then the candles were lit, a couple 
of rings glittered on a plate close by, and Heinrich thought, and 
so did Moida, that the Sacrament of Matrimony was the dearest 
and sweetest of all the seven sacraments. 

During the Mass which followed the marriage ceremony a 
boat half full of water drifted ashore; it struck the beach oppo- 
site Rafenstein Castle, and in it wasadead body. Stamped upon 
the forehead of the corpse was a small black mark, and its gar- 
ments were singed and rent by the avenging fire of Heaven. 
But this ghastly object was all that marred the beauty of the 
landscape. Calm was the lake as a mirror; not a cloud floated 
in the azure sky; and the simple country folk who greeted 


‘Moida when she came out of church declared that this glorious 


day was made expressly for her. 

When Heinrich and his bride returned to Munich the first 
thing he did was to throw open his studio and reveal to Carl 
Moida’s lovely head; after which Carl showed his friend the 
headless figure which he had modelled. Whereupon Schwantha- 
ler—who of course was present—exclaimed: “ Quick, Heinrich, 
go fetch your bewitching head and place it upon this faultless 
body. It is all that is needed to make the statue perfection.” 

And the great master was right. When head and body were 
joined together he could scarcely speak for very surprise and de- 
light. But what enchanted him most about the statue was its 
fanciful drapery, which revealed with so much truth, yet at the 
same time so very chastely, that which we may call the fairest 
work of God. 

Then, embracing his two favorite pupils, Schwanthaler pro- 
mised them all the assistance in his power. Art, he said, was not 
a lucrative profession. But they would succeed, ay, surely they 
would; for whatever the world might think of his own genius, 
his mantle had already fallen upon Carl and Heinrich. 

The young sculptors had indeed produced a masterpiece, 
and ere long it was set on the rock in the lake, where the gleam- 
ing marble does really appear like a thing of life. Just out of 
the blue water the wraith has risen. She is kneeling on one 
knee. One hand is twined in the mazy ringlets of her hair, while 
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the other she holds up to her ear, as if she were listening intently 
to some far-off sound—perhaps the song of a shepherd, perhaps 
the faint thunder from a cloud still hidden behind the moun- 
tain. 

And on this rock the water-wraith will no doubt be kneeling 
for many a generation to come; andif there were nothing else 
worth seeing in the beautiful Tyrol, it alone would well repay a 
visit to the Achensee. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


I. 


THERE are several different classes of works having for their 
object the life and works of Our Blessed Lord. One class com- 
prises the Harmonies, in which the simple narrative of the Four 
Evangelists is merely arranged in an order of regular sequence. 


Then there are the Histories which are in the form of a peri- 
phrasis of the sacred text. Thirdly, there are those which aim at 
a construction of a history based on the gospels, but composed 
in the language of the author himself and enlarged by the intro- 
duction of historical and descriptive accounts of persons, places, 
and events briefly mentioned or alluded to by the sacred writers, 
or connected with the subject-matter of their.narrative. There is 
a fourth class composed of commentaries more or less extensive 
and minute on the text of the gospels. Meditations and contem- 
plations on the various events, acts and doctrines comprised in the 
life and work of Christ make a fifth class. Finally, there are 
those works of imagination whose authors draw upon their own 
faculty of invention in the way of romance or theory. These 
different kinds of writing may be more or less mixed up with 
each other in the same book, and in whatever way the life of 
Christ is taken as a theme, it is one which is inexhaustible and 
capable of being treated with a variety of method proportionate 
to its.many-sided aspects, and to the diverse conceptions whether 
true or false which the mind of man is capable of forming from 
the contemplation of the Ideal which is presented in the gospels. 


* La Vie de N.S. Fésus-Christ, Par VAbbé C, Fouard, Professeur i la Faculté de Théolo- 
gie dé Rouen. V. Lecoffre, Pariset Lyon, 1880, 
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When this theme is treated by an author who writes for the 
purpose of giving instruction and edification to the great body of 
the people, according to the truth of the Catholic Faith, his ob- 
ject must be to aid them in some way better to understand and 
profit by that which is recorded in the inspired pages of the gos- 
pels. The most immediate and highest spiritual good is to be 
derived from meditation on the more hidden and interior myste- 
ries and truths involved in the life of Christ, from his conception 
to his ascension. The sacred literature of the Catholic Church is 
abundantly rich in works of this contemplative kind. We take 
this occasion to mention one in particular among modern collec- 
tions of Meditations on the Life of Christ adapted for retreats 
and other exercises of private devotion, viz., that which is con- 
tained in F. Ciccolini’s Book of Spiritual Exercises according to 
the method of St. Ignatius. We have never met with anything 
equal to these meditations for fulness of spiritual instruction and 
exquisite beauty. of form, and we know of several most compe- 
tent judges who concur in this opinion. They were written in 
Italian, and we believe, have been translated into Latin and 
French. We are speaking particularly of the Meditations which 
are expressly on the Life of Christ, a part of the complete collec- 
tion of exercises for a retreat of thirty days, containing fifty exer- 
cises which are quite sufficient by themselves to make a small 
volume. A translation into English and publication of these 
Meditations separately from the entire book, if the work were 
done as perfectly as the excellence of the original demands, 
would be, in our opinion, of very great utility and add to our list 
of good spiritual books another of a kind which is thus far not to 
be found in so excellent a form. 

The presentation of the exterior part of the life of Christ, the 
consecutive narration of events, the depicting of the historical 
scenes and actions according to their outward and sensible aspect, 
is the object of a second method of instruction in aid of the study 
of the gospels. This is the scope of the work of M. l’Abbé 
Fouard, and, as he explains his own intention, it is to prepare and 
aid the devout adorers of Jesus Christ to seek in the gospels 
themselves their more hidden treasures by meditation. We ex- 
press, at the outset, our judgment that the learned professor has 
succeeded admirably and much better than any of his predeces- 
sors in fulfilling this task. The translation of his work into Eng- 
lish is, therefore, much to be desired. It must be done, however, 
by a perfectly competent person, who is not only a master of the 
French and English languages, but acquainted also with sacred 
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science. For, although the text of the work does not require 
scholarship in order to be understood, and is suitable reading for 
any ordinarily educated person, the notes and apparatus are more 
learned and critical, and the Abbé Fouard’s Life of Christ, as a 
whole, is a book for scholars as well as for ordinary readers. 
With this book as a guide to the study of the gospel narrative, 
and F. Ciccolini as a guide to meditation on its deeper mean- 
ing, one would not need any other books, although this is not to 
say that one might not derive great profit from several other 
most excellent works, as for instance those of F. Coleridge, 
whose exposition is so minute and exhaustive. Indeed, those 
who have taste, leisure and opportunity for study, when once 
they have begun to look into this most attractive subject can 
never satisfy their desire of exploring more and more into all its 
recesses, and areallured by what they discover to continue their 
search, like the monk in the legend who followed a beautiful and 
melodious bird from tree to tree and meadow to meadow for a 
hundred years, which seemed to him to be only one afternoon. 

It is plain at a first glance, that one who studies the life of 
Christ in the spirit of faith and piety does not want to be amused 
by myths, legends, romantic inventions or imaginary theories. 
We want to know the real facts and the truth about the Lord 
and Saviour of men. The gospels contain the only authentic 
history of his life. How then can any other Life be written and 
what is the use of attempting such a task? 

The Abbé Fouard explains clearly what his own conception is 
of the proper nature of such a Life and in what manner he has 
undertaken to give it shape and body in his work. The history 
itself must be in its essence a harmonized narrative following and 
explaining by the aid of critical science the records of the evan- 
gelists. These records give the facts in a brief, simple and art- 
less fashion, and they furnish the means of discovering with more 
or less probability the sequence of these facts in the order of 
time, where this is not obvious on the surface. The interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine taught by Our Lord is furnished by Catholic 
Tradition. What additional and illustrative information is there, 
which can be derived from extraneous sources, to cast light on 
the inspired records and to bring out in clearer relief the reasons, 
motives and plan of action and teaching, implicitly contained in 
the apparently disconnected series of events and discourses re- 
“lated in the concise memoirs of the four evangelists? It is evi- 
dent that these memoirs written by the disciples of Jesus, were 
to themselves and their fellow-disciples of the earliest period of 
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Christianity, very different from what they are to us. They re- 
presented and preserved an adequate picture of the Christ in his 
person, words and works, of his actual environment, of all the 
scenes of his earthly life, because the background, the whole 
canvas, the entire complement of these brief records, existed dis- 
tinctly in their knowledge, their memory and their imagination. 
It is this which we are obliged to restore and make our own. It 
is necessary to paint the picture of the places where Our Saviour 
lived, to learn from contemporary traditions what thoughts and 
sentiments occupied the minds of the people of that time and 
those countries, to inquire from history respecting the men 
whose figures appear in the narrative of the gospels. A whole 
vanished world must be reanimated, with its customs and man- 
ners, its arts and geography, its polity and religion, its person- 
ages and events, its chronology and its languages, so that we can 
in imagination place ourselves in the position of those who wrote 
and who heard or read the accounts preserved to us in the gos- 
pels, in the beginning of our Christian era. This is rendered pos- 
sible by the perfection which the sciences of archzology, of an- 
cient languages, of chronology, of historical criticism and other 
cognate matters have attained. It is aided, also, by the tho- 
rough and intelligent explorations of travellers among the places 
and the remaining memorials or vestiges of these past scenes and 
events in the drama of humanity. The present time affords, 
therefore, greater facilities for the task of historical reproduction 
and the arrangement of known facts of past times in due histo- 
rical perspective, than any previous age has done sjnce these 
epochs of antiquity vanished from actual existence. Other rea- 
sons conspire also to make the fulfilment of this task useful and 
opportune. 

After the apocryphal gospels and the reveries of extravagant 
heretics had disfigured the true idea of Christ, the simple presen- 
tation of the harmonized narrative of the gospels by such writers 
as Tatian in the second century, Ammonius in the third and Eu- 
sebius in the fourth, sufficed to dissipate this thin and bodiless 
mist of absurdity. The fathers who followed generally applied 
themselves to doctrinal and moral expositions of the teachings of 
the Lord and his apostles. During the medizval period the 
great writers, such as St. Thomas, St. Buonaventura and Ludolph 
the Carthusian, who made expositions of the history of Our 
Lord, indulged chiefly in the contemplative attraction which they 
felt so strongly, and rather chanted the praises than investigated 
the human traits and actions of Christ. Their successors em- 
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ployed themselves chiefly in the theology of the Incarnation and 
were solicitous to consider and develop the divinity of the Son 
of God more than to study into his human manifestation as the 
Son of Man. After the reformation had entered into its second 
and rationalistic phase, the sacred books of the Bible became the 
object of a long and obstinate attack until at length Strauss and 
others denied that the history of Jesus was anything more than a 
pure myth, or a mythical transformation of facts which had no 
supernatural character. The latest outcome of neology and ra- 
tionalism has taken the shape of ingenious and arbitrary hypothe- 
ses based on the theory that the gospels were compilations made 
from the recitals and traditiorts current among the Christians of the 
first century, which have been enlarged by subsequent additions ; 
so that all certitude is taken from the history of the life and acts 
of Christ and the apostles, leaving a so-called criticism free to 
create a conjectural history of the author and the beginnings of 
Christianity. 

These multiform attacks on the very foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion have called forth on the part not alone of Catholics, 
but of the sounder Protestants also, a defence of vast erudition 
and masterly ability. It has proved victorious, and the result of 
such searching investigations and acute reasonings concerning 
the whole matter of the documentary evidences of the facts, doc- 
trines and organization upon which the structure of Catholic 
Christianity is founded, has been to give increased solidity and ac- 
curacy to that part of theology which treats de Religione et Ecclesia. 

The most popular of all the books which have emanated from 
the modern school of infidelity have been those of Renan. He 
has had the art to throw the charm of sentimental romance 
around his flimsy productions. The glare which they have emit- 
ted hasbeen transient. The German rationalists have contemp- 
tuously condemned the Vie de /ésus as a nullity in the view of 
science, a superficial and eminently Parisian production, and it 
has long since lost whatever credit it enjoyed for a moment in 
France. Its popularity was due rather to the charm and interest 
of the subject and to a certain seductive and imaginative style 
possessed by the author, than to anything specious or plausible 
in’ his ideas. The popular fancy was caught by the brilliancy 
and the skilful adjustment of the drapery, without perceiving 
that the real historical figures and events had been transformed 
into ludicrous travesties. The illusion has disappeared, and yet 
something may be learned from it, namely, the advantage of dra- 
pery, provided the figures themselves are unaltered. The popu- 
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larity of Renan’s sentimental romance, the interest with which 
the hypotheses of more learned theorists have been received, are 
an evidence that the transcendent beauty of the Ideal which the 
evangelists have sketched in its grand lineaments has lost none 
of its attractive charm for the intellect, the imagination and the 
heart of mankind. The Abbé Fouard has therefore judged cor- 
rectly that the time is propitious for an attempt to draw from 
the evangelists, as historians whose authority is beyond question, 
a true delineation of the character, life, teaching and work of 
Jesus Christ, with the restored landscape and perspective of the 
age and country in which he appeared, as its environment. 
Others had already undertaken this task. The most elaborate 
and remarkable effort of this kind is Dr. Sepp’s Leben Jesu, a work 
which has been translated into French and thus been made ac- 
cessible to a much more numerous class of readers than it could 
be in its original language, and one which is well worth reading. 
Full of learning, and in many respects valuable in its matter as 
well as attractive in its style as this work is, it lacks a certain 
quality of common sense and an art of historical narrative which 
are especially requisite in a book of this kind. The author has 
indulged too much in fanciful speculations which are more poetic 
than probable, and even in the march of sober narrative and ex- 
position he is too inclined to loiter and stray among pleasant by- 
paths. Farrar's and Geikie’s Lives of Christ the present writer 
has not yetread. Veuillot's Life disappointed the expectations we 
had formed of it. The others in common circulation do not come 
up to the mark which the Abbé Fouard has set up so clearly and 
with so much precision, and which we have endeavored in our 
preceding remarks to describe. Our present author has spared 
no pains in preparing himself to attain it. He has studied and 
read most carefully and extensively. In his long list wf authors 
whose works he has consulted, we find not only the principal Ca- 
tholic writers of standard books both ancient and modern, and 
the eminent modern scholars of the European continent, but 
many English and American authors, such as Coleridge, David- 
son, Ellicott, Farrar, Geikie, Milman, Robinson, Stanley gnd 
Thomson. Moreover, he has carefully explored in person the 
entire Holy Land, from Dan to Beersheba, from Gaza to Tyre 
and the Libanus, “ following the Master step by step, on the hills 
which were the witnesses of his birth, in the land of death where 
he was tempted, on the banks of the lake which he loved.” 

In respect to the chronological order of the narrative, M. Fou- 
ard follows St. Luke and St. Mark in general, and St. John for 
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the earliest period of the Lord’s public ministry, filling in the de- 
tails from each one of the evangelists who recounts something 
not found in the others. His translations from the sacred text 
are made critically from the original with a free use of the best 
various readings and versions and accompanied by numerous 
critical annotations at the bottom of the pages. Several short 
critical dissertations are appended to each of the two volumes, 
together with a General Index and a tabular Concordance of the 
Four Gospels in parallel columns, at the end of the second vol- 
ume. The entire work contains above one thousand octavo 
pages in large, clear type, nearly one-half of this space being oc- 
cupied by the notes and other appendices to the text. The text 
itself, as we have already said, is free from the encumbrance of an 
erudition which is above the capacity of general readers. The 
narrative runs on smoothly and consecutively, in a clear and rea- 
sonably concise manner, and the style has the grave and austere 
beauty which becomes the subject and yet gives enough of poetic 
coloring to the recital and exposition of the history and teaching 
of the Saviour to satisfy the imagination and give play to pious 
emotions. 

There are two qualities of a more elevated character which 
we have found in this Life and which are the principal motive 
for the preference we give it above all others with which we are 
acquainted. The first is the exposition of the reason and the con- 
nection of the movements and acts which are recorded by the 
evangelists in their narration of the series of journeys which our 
Saviour miade and of the works he performed in the fulfilment of 
his public ministry. The second is the elucidation of the dis- 
courses and parables of Our Lord, showing the particular point 
which each one has, its appositeness to occasions and persons, 
the motive for selecting certain topics, and the immediate circum- 
stances which Suggested the illustrations of doctrine drawn from 
sensible objects and incidents of common life. The only way by 
which our readers can be enabled to understand and appreciate 
the manner in which the Abbé Fouard has accomplished this 
most serious and difficult part of his undertaking is to give-a 
synopsis of his work. We may endeavor to furnish those who 
will not, at least for some time to come, have the opportunity of 
perusing the work itself, with a synopsis of this kind in some fu- 
ture articles. Meanwhile, we offer one or two specimens trans- 
lated from the author’s text which may give some partial idea of 
the character and quality of the work as a whole, omitting, how- 
ever, all the annotations. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION, 


“ Six months after Elizabeth had conceived, Gabriel received from God 
another mission, one not to be fulfilled like the former one by descending 
into the temple or even into the holy city, but by visiting Nazareth, an ob- 
scure village of Galilee. His message was to a young relative of Elizabeth 
whose name was Mary, betrothed to a descendant of David whose name 
was Joseph. She was likewise a descendant of the great king, the daugh- 
ter, as tradition testifies, of Joachim and Anna, and had one sister, who was 
alsocalled Mary. The parentsof these two sisters, having no male offspring, 
had been obliged to secure the legal transmission of their property in their 
own family, by affiancing their daughters to two young men who were 
their near relatives by blood. 

“We do not know what circumstances had caused the removal of these 
descendants of the King of Israel from Bethlehem which was the cradle of 
their race ; but we cannot doubt that in common with the other members 
of the royal family they had sunk down into a poor and obscure condition, 
since neither their birth nor the prophecies which promised the throne to 
a son of David had caused the shadow of Herod's suspicions to fall upon 
them. Since the time of their betrothal, Joseph and Mary had been living 
separate from each other at Nazareth in a humble condition bordering on 
extreme poverty. Joseph was a carpenter, and Mary was also dependent 
on her own labor for her livelihood. 

“It was into the lowly dwelling of Joachim and Anna that the messen- 
ger of God came down. There, according to the custom observed by the 
daughters of Israel, Mary had remained in strict seclusion from the time 
when she had been promised in marriage. It was not, however, the vir- 
ginity of a few days only that Mary guarded in this retreat; for a light, not 
given to other maidens destined to become mothers in Israel, had revealed 
to her the merit of perpetual continence, and she had resolved to preserve 
her own virginity for ever inviolate. How could this purpose inspired by 
heaven be reconciled with her engagement to Joseph? This had been a 
sore and perplexing trial to Mary ever since she had been affianced, and 
the trouble in her heart was deepened in that hour when she received the 
angelic message. 

“On the eastern side of Nazareth a fountain flows which is named the 
Fountain of the Virgin. In its vicinity the Greeks have built their Church 
of the Annunciation, believing that on this spot the angel saluted the Vir- 
gin, who had come thither at even-tide from the village for the purpose of 
drawing water. This is a mere legend taken from the apocryphal proto- 
gospel of St. James, and has no probable foundation whatever. There is 
much more verisimilitude in the idea which Christian art has embodied by 
representing the apparition of the angel as taking place in a secret apart- 
ment of the house, where the Blessed Virgin was kneeling in the attitude 
of prayer. 

“Doubtless she was invoking in pious aspirations the speedy coming of 
the Messiah when the messenger of heaven stood before her eyes and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women!’ While she listened to these words her heart became troubled, 
and she reflected upon the meaning of this salutation with anxiety. But the 
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angel continued : ‘ Fear not, Mary ; thou hast found grace before God. Be- 
hold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son, to whom 
thou shalt give the name of Jesus. He shall be great, and he shall be 
called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord God shall give him the 
throne of his father David: he shall reign for ever in the house of Jacob, 
and his kingdom shall never have an end.’ 

“ Mary had meditated upon the prophecies and therefore could not fail to 
understand what the angel announced to her. This child, the Sdn of the 
Most High, an everlasting King and the Saviour of men, was the Messiah, and 
to her belonged the honor of giving him birth. But the daughter of David 
had determined to remain a virgin, and, despite the promise of becoming 
the mother of a divine son, she continued firm in her resolution. Neither 
the assurance that the message came from God, nor the sight of the angel 
caused herto waver. During an instant, the most solemn among all that 
have been or ever shall be, the salvation of the world remained suspended, 
and at the mercy of Mary. Being mistress over her own will, the Virgin 
had regard only to her own purity. ‘How shall that be, she answered, 
since | know not man?” but nevertheless, being equally submissive to the 
will of God as she was solicitous to preserve her virginity, she desired to 
obey the orders of heaven. The angel enlightened her at once. “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, he said, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee: therefore the holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God. And behold thy cousin Elizabeth has 
herself conceived a son in her old age; and this is the sixth month with 
her who was called barren: for with God nothing is impossible.” This was 
to demand of Mary a perfect abandonment to almighty power; she bowed 
her head, exclaiming: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto 
me according to thy word.” And immediately the angel departed from her.” 


This may suffice asa specimen of the Abbé Fouard’s historical 
and narrative style, although it is not one of those passages in which 
occasion is furnished for much more than a paraphrase of the sa- 
cred text itself. We will now offer a translation of one of F. Cic- 
colini’s Meditations, as an illustration of the contemplative manner 
of treating the subjects furnished by the gospels, and a specimen 
of the particular manner of the distinguished Jesuit whose book 
we have so highly commended. 


CONTEMPLATION ON THE VISIT OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
FIRST POINT. 


“The greatest of all mysteries had now been accomplished in the dark- 
ness and silence of the night of the Nativity. The divine Persons and all 
the angelic hosts contemplated from the heights of heaven the infant of ce- 
lestial origin in whose minute form this mystery was embodied, with a de- 
light ineffable and unceasing. And meanwhile the greater number of men 
buried in gross indulgences, given up to gluttony, dissipation and all kinds 
of foolish pursuits, complete the work of their own perversion by an utter 
indifference and contempt for that in which heaven and earth have been so 
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deeply interested for more than forty centuries. All kinds of men in gene- 
ral were involved in this corruption; but those classes of society which are 
the least depraved and led astray by the fascinations of pleasure, by pride 
and by the abundance of earthly goods, were still capable of not resisting 
a heavenly illumination. And lo! not far from Bethlehem, some poor and 
simple shepherds were keeping guard over their flocks, These are the ones 
chosen to receive knowledge of the great mystery hidden from ages and 
generations. A spirit of the most exalted rank darts suddenly from the 
throne of God,.vested in the most dazzling light of glory, his countenance 
radiant with joy, and announces to the shepherds that the time of lamenta- 
tion is over, that expectation has reached its end, that finished is the sigh- 
ing for the happy birth of the desired of all nations, the King of kings, the 
Saviour of Israel. J announce to you good tidings of great joy, for to-day a 
Saviour has been born to you in the city of David. But what are the signs by 
which they can recognize the new-born Saviour? They are no other than 
these: You shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling-clothes and lying in a 
manger. Be persuaded, then, that the signs by which to recognize Jesus, 
and the means for finding him are only humility—poverty—and mortifica- 
tion. Reflect also on the simplicity of heart with which the shepherds be- 
lieved in the words of the angel, on the new joy which sprang up in their 
bosoms because they were not agitated by tumultuous passions, on the 
conversation which they held with one another, on their speedy prepara- 
tions for starting on their road, and applying all this to yourself, reproach 
and blame your want of eagerness and zeal in searching for Jesus, and 
your small degree of earnestness in his service. 


SECOND POINT. 


“ They went with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, ana the Infant lying 
in the manger. See how the shepherds call their companions from the 


' neighboring hills, divide into groups, gather together some small gifts, 


hurry one another, and full of desire and beside themselves with excite- 
ment hasten over the road, that they may verify with the sight of their 
own eyes the glad tidings from heaven. Already the ones who have out- 
stripped the rest have set foot within the grotto, and have beheld ly- 
ing upon the coarse straw that divine babe whom the angel had an- 
nounced, and wholly transported with joy they are impatient of the de- 
lay of their comrades to whom they make eager and jubilant signals 
from the cave’s entrance, that they should hasten to share in the won- 
derful spectacle. O dear Jesus! Thou wouldst have gladly seen all men 
worshipping at thy feet in that hour, but thou didst receive only these 
few rude men, who had nevertheless preserved some lineaments of the 
beautiful image of God impressed on their souls by thyself in their crea- 
tion! And oh! how affecting this spectacle! Those simple hearts seeing 
the little babe all radiant with light, beholding the young virgin-mother 
and her holy and venerable protector prostrate before him, hearing the an- 
gelic hymns whose melody resounded in the air, all fell simultaneously up- 
on their faces on the ground, and offered up to him their poor little pres- 
ents. And when they saw now Mary and then Joseph imprinting affection- 
ate kisses upon him, they asked permission from both the one and the other 
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to imitate their example. Then each one questioned Joseph or Mary about 
the way of their coming into that place, and where they were from, and 
about every circumstance of the birth of the desired Saviour; and were 
never satisfied with asking information of the most precise and minute par- 
ticulars. Consider how they keep their eyes intently fixed upon the infant 
Jesus, and how their bosoms are: inflamed with holy love at the view of a 
God who has so belittled himself for the sake of men. But the sighs, the 
tears and the shiverings of the little infant soon interrupt this blessed ec- 
stasy, and being seized with a lively compassion they quickly ‘set to work 
to collect boughs and interlace them so as to repair the doorway and the 
apertures of the cavern and partially shelter from the cold wind the child 
who by right should have been born in David's palace. And what, now, 
are you doing? Why do you not also prostrate yourself with the shep- 
herds before that manger, to adore a God hidden and annihilated for your 
sake? Why do you not ask permission from Mary to touch that bed of 
straw and to kiss those sacred feet? If the thought of the sins you have 
committed restrains you from so much familiarity, remember that Chrzst 
Jesus came into this world to save sinners. Draw near, then, and join your- 
self to this group, to gaze upon, to bless, to praise Jesus, and to offer him 
some gift that will please him. Such a gift can only be your own heart. 
But it is thine, O happy mother! to present my poor heart to Jesus; ask 
him to accept it and to dispose of it as he pleases, for I give it to him irre- 


vocably, with all its powers, all its movements, with all its life, for time and 
for eternity. 


THIRD POINT. 


“ These good people would have wished to remain always in that happy 
grotto, which was for them like the very source of light, like a furnace of 
love, a treasury of infinite blessings, a paradise of delights. But they had 
to go away. Alreadythe song of birds and the bleating of lambs announced 
the approach of dawn. They therefore took their departure and all were 
in haste to carry the news of the wonders they had seen. Still there area 
few of them who do not seem able to make up their minds to quit this 
blessed spot. O how painful it is to part from Jesus! O might we ever re- 
main here with him! These lingerers renew their kisses and their adora- 
tions, and promise to return soon again with new gifts. Finally, all have 
left. Go with them as they walk along the road and listen to their talk as 
they call to mind the stories they have heard from their progenitors, the 
genealogy of the royal family, all the prophetic signs and predictions, and 
whatever they have learned from the readings and sermons of the syna- 
gogue; all of which concur to confirm what they have heard from the 
angel and witnessed in the sacred grotto regarding the birth of the Saviour. 
Besides the joy, the exultation, the consolation which these things awaken 
in their hearts, they feel hope and confidence that great things are coming, 
they are filled with sentiments of praise and thanksgiving to the Most 
High, and they have a holy pride in the honor conferred on themselves, to 
be the first called to the knowledge of the Nativity of the Messiah. Some 
talk about the infant, others of his mother, one speaks of their poverty, an- 
other of their beauty, this one tries to whistle or sing some bars of the 
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angelic music, the other repeats over the words spoken by the angel. And 
you yourself? Of what do you love to speak? What is the nature of your 
conversations? Are they not generally idle and worldly? Are you not 
one of those foolish persons, who are wholly of the world and therefore speak 
according to the maxims of the world?” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE DIOCESES OF PITTSBURGH 
AND ALLEGHENY, FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
By the Rev. A. A. Lambing, author of 7he Orphan's Friend, Mixed Mar- 
riages, The Sunday-School Teacher's Manual, etc. New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers. 1880. 


Excepting Maryland, no one of the Atlantic States shows so early a 
trace of Catholic movement and enterprise as Pennsylvania. Though 
Father Lambing’s work professedly deals with the Catholic history of the 
western dioceses, it throws light on much of the history of the eastern dio- 
ceses as well. 

In 1755 Catholics—mostly Germans—were so numerous in Berks 
County that five justices of the peace, in a great state of alarm, notified the 
governor of the danger to be looked for in these papists, who, they declar- 
ed, were “bound by their principles to be the worst of neighbors.” The 
poor justices were of opinion that they and thcir fellow-Protestants were 
“subject to a massacre whenever the papists [are] would be ready,” but 
with heartless indifference the Provincial Council endorsed their communi- 
cation with the remark, “ We apprehend there is very little foundation for 
that representation.” Thirty years before (in 1725) nearly six thousand 
Irish had landed in Philadelphia, and Father Lambing thinks that some of 
these were Catholics. Possibly; but that was the epoch of the large emi- 
gration of Irish Presbyterians, who were forced to leave their country 
through the tyrannical English legislation they had themselves so much 
contributed to strengthen. In the absence of evidence to the fact it would 
scarcely be safe to assume that there was a large Catholic element among 
the Irish immigrants to Pennsylvania then. 

In a supplementary chapter Father Lambing examines what he deems 
to be errors as to the early history of the church in Pennsylvania. These 
are regarding “the old priest” mentioned by William Penn in 1686; the 
first priest to say Mass in Philadelphia; the first church in Philadelphia ; 
and Miss Elizabeth McGawley’s chapel near Nicetown. The “old priest” 
he concludes to have been no priest at all, but a Swedish Lutheran minis- 
ter. With regard to the second of these errors, he quotes from Westcott’s 
History of Philadelphia some results of investigations which Father Pam- 
filo da Magliano—a few years ago provincial of the Franciscans in this 
State—had made in the archives of his order in England. These results, 
which Mr. John Gilmary Shea had communicated to Westcott, seem to es- 
tablish that the first Mass was said in Philadelphia by a Franciscan friar 
before 1720, either by Father Polycarp Wicksted or Father James Haddock, 
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both of whom were Englishmen. In discussing the first church or chapel 
Father Lambing cites the well-known letter which Penn, then in England, 
wrote in 1708 to Logan: “Here is a complaint against your government, 
that you suffer publick Mass ina scandalous manner. Pray send the matter 
of fact, for ill use is made of it against us here.” There was little peace for 
the poor Catholics in those times! But this “publick Mass” must have 
been in a private house, and was probably celebrated by one of the friars 
mentioned above, as, according to Father Lambing’s own showing, St. 
Joseph’s Jesuit Church was the first, and that was opened by Father 
Greaton, who came from Maryland in 1730 or 1732. Complaint was made 
against it by some zealous bigots to the Provincial Council, but the church 
was not molested. May not an explanation of this indulgence be that the 
lieutenant-governor then was Patrick Gordon, from the name evidently a 
Highlander, and therefore, if a Protestant at all, less imbued with Puritan 
animosity against the Catholics than most of the Protestants of that 
period ? 

A fact pértinent to the educational question of to-day is the attitude of 
Catholics of German origin with regard to the schools. Father Lambing 
says (p. 154): “If there be one trait more conspicuous than another in the 
character of our German co-religionists, it is their ardent devotion to the 
cause of religious education. With them it is second in importance only to 
the profession of their faith itself; and the German congregation must be 
very small and poor, as we shall have ample evidence in these pages, that 
will not be found able and willing to support a parochial school.” This, it 
is true, may be explained partly by the Germans having been accustomed in 
their native country to an excellent system of denominational schools, and 
partly by their desire of bringing up their children in a knowledge of the 
German language. But, whatever the reason for their superior steadfast- 
ness to a religious education, it is a fact that throughout the country the 
public sclools have, in proportion, fewer children of German Catholic 
parents than of any others. Yet. the Germans are not the only ones who 
cling to their native language. At the Church of Our Lady of Consola- 
tion in Pittsburgh, dedicated in 1868, sermons, says Father Lambing, have 
been preached in Irish oftener than in English, and, indeed, many members 
of the congregation can speak no language but Irish, while many of the 
children belonging to this congregation, though born in Pittsburgh, are as 
fluent in Irish as are their parents—a fact which no doubt is cheering to 
the friends of “ the Gaelic revival.” 

Father Lambing’s book will be very interesting to Pennsylvania 
Catholics on account of the great fund of local reminiscence it contains ; 
but what will give its greatest practical value to the general Catholic 
reader is the wholesome hints to be had from the detailed history of the 
various parishes and missions, which is frankly and fully told, whether nar- 
rating success or failure. 


Poems OF MANY YEARS AND Many P aces. By William Gibson, Com- 
modore United States Navy, author of A Vision of Fairyland, and 
other Poems. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881. 


These poems are as varied in merit as they are in subject and style of 
versification. There are passages in many of them that men much better 
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known to fame as poets than the author might be proud to claim—lines of 
deep meaning, of haunting melody, and a happiness of poeticexpression that 
can only come from true inspiration. On the other hand, not a few of the 
poems are ordinary enough, both in thought and construction; not that 
any of them are badly done, but of a kind that many might execute without 
claiming or being entitled to the name of poet. Commodore Gibson claims 
no such.title for himself. He modestly sends out his modest volume with- 
out a word of preface. As a rule people do not look for poets, any more 
than for philosophers or theologians, among sailors. To come across one, 
a man of fine culture, warm imagination, and rare delicacy of expres- 
sion, is all the more delightful for its rarity. Commodore Gibson is certain- 
ly all this. He has evidently moved about the world armed with the alert 
strength of a man whose life is passed in battling with the elements, yet 
softened and chastened by the tender fancy of a girl whose young eyes and 


‘warm heart are open to every changing beauty in the inexhaustible face of 


nature. Here is how he sings of nature in the opening poem, “ Perse- 
phone”: 


‘* Lean low, and list : 
A murmurous motion in the growing grain, 
An audible flow in the ascendingsap 
That thrills the tender shoot as with delight; 
The beating of minutest arteries 
In time and tune with the great sun and moon; 
Yea, at all points of all this visible frame 
Put thou a finger on my pulse. I live! 
For Iam Nature. And my child is Beauty, 
The thing divinest in divinity, 
Save Love—and Love is but the holiest Beauty,” 


“The Doves of Saint Mark” is a very pretty poem. There is a doubt- 
ful attempt at glorification of Victor Emmanuel in it that jars on the ear, 
and one or two passages of a similar tendency occur in other places. The 
union of Italy was desired by no man more earnestly than by Pius IX. 
The union that he desired and that all honest men desire remains yet to be 
accomplished in Italy. It was certainly not accomplished by Victor Emman- 
uel, “Holy Week in Rome” reads like a beautiful prayer of a humbled 
heart. Here is a verse from “The Bells of Florence,” that, if we mistake 
not, appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, as some of the best of the collec- 
tion did originally : 


**O bells! O bells! the worlds are buoyed, 
Like beacon-bells, on waves profound, 
In all no silence as no void— 
The very flowers are cups of sound. 
We dream—and, dreaming, we rejoice— 
That we, when great Death draws us nigh, 
Hearing, may understand the Voice 
Which rocks a bluebell or the sky, , 
And, with new senses finely strung 
In grander Eden’s blossoming, 
May see a golden planet swung, 
' Yet hear the silver lilies ring !” 
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The volume throughout, though consisting of a collection of fugitive 
pieces, will be found of exceptional excellence and well worthy of careful 
perusal. 


THE QurR’AN. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1880. 


New translations of the “Sacred Books of the East” are now being 
issued under the editorship of F. Max Miiller, and this translation of 
the Koran of Mohammed is Mr. Palmer’s contribution to the series. In 
the introduction Mr. Palmer gives us his views of the great Arabian 
prophet, and although these views are not new, they are yet a little singu- 
lar. 

He is of opinion that Mohammed was perfectly sincere in the beginning 
of his prophetic career, and was the honest victim of hallucinations that 
were but the natural outcome of his own nervous disorders. This may be 
a scientific way of explaining the peculiar mental characteristics of the 
pseudo-prophet, but we doubt if it be altogether satisfactory. It certainly is 
not easy to conceive of a shrewd, practical Arabian trader in the fortieth 
year of his age becoming the unconscious victim of his own absurd con- 
ceits. It is much more probable, we think, and his subsequent conduct is 
a sufficient proof of it, that Mohammed was a designing, ambitious man, who 
dealt in duplicity from the very beginning. 

It may indeed be true that he was sincere in his desire to elevate the 
religious ideas of his compatriots, but it is manifest that he sought his own 
elevation too, and practised on the religious feelings of the people as the 
most certain means to obtain power and authority. How could he have 
sincerely believed in the divine character of his revelations when he was 
so ready on occasion to compromise the one fundamental doctrine of his 
faith? Policy, expediency, were his guides throughout, not his supposed 
revelations, If Mohammed were sincere, then we have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting the sincerity of the modern prophet of the religion of lust and 
licentiousness. For Joseph Smith and Mohammed have employed the 
same means to secure the same ends. Distance and great success have 
thrown a glamour of greatness around the character of the founder of 
Islam which separates him, in our minds, from the vulgar, commonplace 
character of the Mormon prophet ; and this is about the difference between 
the impostor of Mecca and the low vagabond who so closely imitated him 
in our own time and country. 

Mr. Palmer is of opinion, moreover, that Mohammed could neither read 
nor write, and consequently could not have studied the Bible. If this be so, 
then he must have lived in daily intercourse with those who were familiar 
with both the Old and New Testaments, and he must have had a prodigious 
memory besides, for the imitation is such as to warrant Lacordaire’s speak- 
ing of the Koran as “ that plagiarism on the Bible by a student of rhetoric 
at Mecca.” It is, of course, well known that there were communities of 


both Jews and Christians in and around Mecca towards the latter half of 
the sixth century, and Mohammed must have gathered from them his not 
inconsiderable knowledge of Scripture and tradition. This, together with 
his Oriental imagination and the poetic language and exaggerated meta- 
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phor of Arabia, gave him all the materials he needed to work up his book of 
pseudo-revelations. This, too, is Mr. Palmer's summing up on the Koran. 
“ Regarding it,” he says, “from a perfectly impartial and unbiassed stand- 
point, we find that it expresses the thoughts and ideas of a Bedawi Arab 
in Bedawi language and metaphor.” 

The Koran has always been considered the most perfect piece of com- 
position in the Arabic language ; but we fail to discover its great literary 
excellence in its English dress, and few persons, we think, will have the pa- 
tience to wade through its one hundred and fourteen chapters of discon- 
nected rhapsody. 

The translation now before us is no doubt a faithful one and the best 
that has yet appeared. We are rather surprised, however, to find such an 
accomplished writer as Mr. Palmer make use of slang phrases, and it will be 
difficult for him to justify the example of this kind that we meet with on 
page 5, chap. ii. vol. i.» He has, moreover, materially altered the spelling 
of proper names and places, and he persists in writing the word Koran it- 
self Qur'an; this may be the result of more accurate scholarship, but it is 
very confusing. Sale and other translators had agreed on a uniform sys- 
tem of orthography for these Arabic names, and it would have been just as 
well, we think, to retain the form already established. The day will yet 
come, we trust, when the book and the religion of Mohammed will be noth- 
ing more than a literary curiosity in the world. Moslemism is now divided 
into seventy-two sects, and there are signs of disintegration on every side. 


CRITICAL DIALOGUE BETWEEN ABOO AND CABOO ON A NEW BOOK; or, A 
Grandissime Ascension. Edited by E. Junius. Mingo City: Great Pub- 
lishing House of Sam Slick Allspice, 12 Veracity Street. 1880. 


This little squib from New Orleans is a Creole’s protest against Old 
Creole Days and The Grandissimes, in which Mr. Cable sought to portray 
under certain aspects the Creoles and the Creole manners and customs of 
Louisiana in the early part of the century. But the author of Ado0 and 
Caboo charges that Mr. Cable has “ written for the prejudiced and inimical 
North, against the olden customs, habits, manners, and idiosyncrasies of the 
Southern Creole population,” and in the supposed dialogue between the re- 
suscitated spirits of {wo old Creoles he indignantly lashes with ridicule what 
he deems to be the malicious misrepresentations contained in Mr. Cable's 
books. 

We confess, however, this indignation and this ridicule seem to us un- 
deserved. We fail to perceive in Mr. Cable’s portraits any appearance of 
ill-nature or of a desire to do injustice. That there was something pictur- 
esque about the remnants of the early Spanish and French settlements of 
the lower Mississippi was long known, but Mr. Cable has been the first— 
in English, at least—to give them a careful study. That he has been artés- 
tically successful is, we think, generally acknowledged. But Mr. Cable, 
though, as we believe, a native of Louisiana, is not a Creole, and he appar- 
ently wrote from the point of view of one who believes the English-Ameri- 
can—or, to use a cant phrase, the Anglo-Saxon—element to be the normal 
American element. Hence, in spite of what looks like a real sympathy 
with the scenes and characters he describes, he has been unable to avoid a 
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somewhat patronizing and superior air, which is undoubtedly Anglo-Sax- 
on, and which seems to have given offence where, as is likely, no offence 
was intended. 

After the dialogue are a “chorus of frogs” and a “solo by a Zombi 
frog.” This last, in “ Zombi,” “Gumbo,” or Louisiana negro-French, satir- 
izes Mr. Cable’s supposed method of studying the Voudou superstition. 
We give the first stanza as a specimen: 





Savan Missié Kabri, 
Ki konin tou gri-gri, 
Prosh koté For-Pagnol, 
Li té kouri lékol 

Avek vié kokodri, 

Ki té in Gran Zombi ; 
Kan soleil té koushé, 

Dan ti kouin biyin kashé, 
Li té sorti bayou 

Pour apprande li Voudou. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION, IN ITS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. By 
George F. Seward, late United States Minister to China. 8vo, pp. xv.- i 
420. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 


Mr. Seward’s aim in this work is to counteract the anti-Chinese move- 
ment in California and the neighboring States. His earlier chapters are 
largely made up of extracts from the testimony taken before the Congres- 
sional committee on Chinese immigration. With a few unimportant excep- 
tions, however, the testimony has been quoted of contractors only, or oth- 
ers whose main concern it is to obtain labor at the very lowest possible 
rates. Yet from this testimony it fairly does appear that Chinese labor has 
at times been all that some Californians could procure at anyterms. As one 
example of a great many given. The manufacture of jute grain-bags was 
begun a few years ago in San Francisco. Previous to that time these bags 
had to be imported from Scotland. The proprietor of the factory testifies : 
“ When we ordered the machinery we ordered a whole cargo of white peo- 
ple to come with it from Scotland; but they left us,” because “when we 
engaged them they thought they had a good thing, and when they arrived 
it seemed they could do better.” As no others could then be got, Chinese 
had to be employed. But, according to the testimony cited by Mr. Seward, 
the Scotch are not the only people who are less reliable than the Chinese. 
American citizens generally, native-born and naturalized, “ Anglo-Saxons,” 
Irish, Germans, Swedes, and French, seem to have a horror of work as soon 
as they come under the seductive influence of “the glorious climate of Cali- 
fornia.” A “Rev. Mr. Brier” was asked if he had ever seen a native-born 
American maid-of-all-work. He answered: “I never knew but one in Cali- 
fornia,” and “she was rather living there as a home, but received wages.” 

Mr. Seward does not like the discrimination that is made against the 
Chinese. He inquires: “Do we ask the clod-hopper from Ireland, the 
operator from England, the peasant from France, or Italy, or Germany, into 
our drawing-rooms, and invite them to marry our daughters? ... Do we 
treat the Chinamen in such manner?” But then these “clod-hoppers,” 
whether from Connaught or Kent, or any other part of old Christendom, 
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will marry somebody's daughters, and will be the fathers of native-born 
Americans, some of whom will have “ drawing-rooms,” and many of whom 
will have “ daughters,” as well as sons who will be true, muscular Chris- 
tians. How about the Chinese ? 

According to the weight of the evidence as cited by Mr. Seward, there is 
not a good foundation for the general belief that the Chinese immigrants 
are imported as Coolies by the Six Companies. Mr. Seward remarks that— 
“the Chinese who have already reached our shores have come because of a demand excep- 
tional in its nature, and which is passing away, and their labor is not of a kind which will en- 
able them, speaking generally, to compete permanently in the labor market of the country.” 


He does not believe in any very great increase in the Chinese immigration, 
and he points to the fact that the three hundred millions who constitute the 
Chinese Empire have made no really aggressive movement against any of 
their Asiatic neighbors. He says: 


‘*Inall ages dominating races have used inferior races to advance their purposes. But the 
spontaneous outward movement of a less vigorous people for the purpose of winning bread in 
lands not only controlled but occupied by a more vigorous race has not been witnessed in any 
quarter of the globe where political and industrial conditions have been normal,” 


From the appendix we learn that, according to the census of 1880, the 
total number of Chinese in the United States is 105,448, California having 
75,025, and the city of San Francisco alone 21,745. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1878. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing-Office. 1880, 


This report, which might be made very useful and instructive, is never- 
theless thoroughly unsatisfactory from its lack of order in the arrangement 
and clearness in the division of matter. A great many pages, too, are given 
to obituary articles of private persons, presumably friends of the commis- 
sioner or friends of the commissioner’s friends. The pretext for introducing 
these articles is that the persons they refer to had been “ friends of educa- 
tion.” Who is not a friend of education? What would be said if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States should devote a great deal of, 
the space in his yearly reports to laudatory notices of men who had died 
during the year previous, and had been known as “ friends of commerce ” ? 


DE RELIGIONE ET ECCLESIA. Przlectiones Scholastico-Dogmatice quas 
habebat Camillus Mazzella, S.J., in Gregoriana Universitate, etc. Edi- 
tio Altera. Romz: Ex Typ. S. C. de Prop. Fid. 1880. (For sale in 
New York by Benziger.) 


This is called the Second Edition of Father Mazzella’s new work, now 
published, so far as we know, for the first time. We suppose from this, 
that the First Edition was printed at Woodstock as a part of the Course of 
Theology of that college, for the use of the scholastics but not published. 
It is a large royal octavo volume of nine hundred pages, and of course far 
more thorough and complete than the treatises contained in ordinary clas- 
sical text-books. The same skill in stating questions and making the ar- 
rangement of the parts of general theses, the same logical accuracy of ar- 
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gument,and the same profound erudition, together with an uncommonly 
clear and precise diction which have characterized the learned professor's 
former works and given him so great a celebrity as a theologian, are found 
in this Treatise on a most important subject. It suffices merely to announce 
its publication to secure for it the attention and circulation it deserves 
among the clergy. 


MEMOIRS OF A NEW YoRK DOLL. Written by herself. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1880, 


The very little folks will here find the sayings, doings, thoughts, and 
observations of an upper-class doll who was bought in the first place for 
“twelve dollars,” and then saw the very pleasantest side of life, surrounded 
by all sorts of comforts, and luxuries even, and by people who were mostly 
very rich and very good—a combination very gratifying to find. 


ENGLISH TYRANNY AND IRISH SUFFERING. Dedicated to the Irish Land 
League of Memphis. By Avery Meriwether. Memphis, Tenn.: R. M. 
Mansford, publisher, 298 Main Street. 1881. 


This pamphlet is a cool-headed American’s concise statement of the 
Irish situation, and within its few pages contains all the facts necessary to 
enable one to form an honest judgment. 


THE SCHOLASTIC ANNUAL FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LorD 1881, By J. A. 
Lyons, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


This is the sixth year of the Scholastic Annual, and it is very creditable 
to Professor Lyons, whose taste and discrimination are apparent in the well- 
arranged and selected contents. 





St. Mary MaGcpaLen, By the R. Pére H. D. Lacordaire, of the Order of St. Dominic, and 
Member of the French Academy. London: Burns & Oates, 1880, 


SADLIERS’ CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND ORDO for 1881. With a full report of the va- 
rious Dioceses in the United States, British America, England, Ireland, and Scotland. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1881. 


MEMOIR OF GABRIEL BERANGER and his Labors in the cause of Irish Art and Antiquities, from 
1760 to 1780. By Sir William Wilde, M.D., author of Beauties of the Boyne and Black- 
water, Lough Coortb, its Shores and Island, Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, etc, With seventeen illustrations, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1880. 


THE Dominican HyMN-Book. With Vespers and Compline. London: Burns & Oates. 1881, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


THE PAROCHIAL Hymn-Book. New and revised edition, containing prayers and devotions for 
all the faithful ; including Vespers, Compline, and all the liturgical Hymns for the year, both 
in Latin and English, London: Burns & Oates, 1881, (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co.) 


THE Priest OF THE EucHARIST; or, A Sketch of the Life of the Very Rev. Peter J. Eymard, 
founder of the Society of the Most Holy Sacrament. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 








